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Those who came seldom would come often, and those 
who came often would come oftener. Every one would 


_ feel that it was worth while for every one to be there. 


As for the minister, if he ever could preach well he would 


> preach well on that Sunday. People would say that he 


seemed inspired. He would be. It would occur to 
many persons that they probably spoiled many a good 
sermon. by not being there to hear it. Almost every 
one would go away saying, ‘‘This is a good thing to 
happen; I will do all I can to make it happen often.” 
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THE necessity to raise money in connection with some 
kinds of work has a sad and depressing side. If the 
nature of the work were appreciated it would not be 
necessary to say a word in its behalf. It would be in 
itself its best solicitation and advertisement. When it 
is done as it should be done, the inspiration of the results 
is instantly productive of contribution. “Good ‘wine 
needs no bush,” applies to better things as well as to 
vintage. This is the reason why such great benefac- 
tions have followed the work of those who are relieving 
distress in hospitals here and abroad and among all the 
various’ kinds of want created by the war. It has been 
necessary only to tell people where to send their gifts 
to have benefactions flow in abundantly. Such wants, 
also, take a natural precedence as compared with work 
of a denominational character. In the mean time we 
raise our appeal for the cause with which we are most 
closely concerned. When it gets itself fairly known, 
and its results gain notice, when its true inspirations 
become realized and felt, it will not be necessary to make 
urgent representations of duty. Seed corn has to be 
bought for planting. After its planting and proper care 
bring the harvest, the crop will yield its own contribu- 


tions. 
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SPECIAL memorials of events of importance, and spe- 
cially of great men and women, are of great value in a 
church as well as to personal experience. Flowers sent 
in memory of the dead show how little they die. Mem- 
ory is a challenge to death, a defiance to destruction. 
It stands by the great unseen river and rescues from its 
swift stream the driftwood of recollection to keep the 
fires of love and faith. It saves from perishing, and it 
shows what is imperishable. It keeps alive in the heart 
the confidence that there are things which do not die; 
it will not let them die; it finds that they do not die, 
but remain the most living and vital things in experience. 
Great holidays, birthdays of great men, endure, and 
push into the forgetful world the facts which make a 
world worth while. Some of them get conventional, 
and familiarity dulls their edge; but the most hackneyed 
story of undying men and times becomes new and orig- 
inal with each new and true realization and genuine 
presentation. Inspiration is not a chance shower; it 
is a perennial spring. ‘Those who find its classic nature 
learn of a truth that they need never thirst again. 
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PEOPLE who complain that a church is inhospitable and 
the people cold have reason, no doubt, in many instances 
for their dissatisfaction; but there is one reason seldom 
thought of which accounts for most of the trouble. They 
have not themselves invited hospitality, shown that it 
would be acceptable,—in short, they have not gone half 
way. ‘The hesitancy they have felt in others was partly 
caused by their own hesitancy. ‘There is a way of draw- 
ing welcome as well as extending it, and many a time the 
person who feels aggrieved at fancied neglect has failed 


ve 
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to show the disposition which assures hospitality to 

hospitality. People are different, and the cordiality: 
which one person desires would offend another. It must 
be remembered that”some persons, even in these times — 
of after-church sociability, do not feel in the mood after, 
or before, worship for afternoon-tea chatter or social 
introductions. It would be better for the purpose for 
which people go to.church if there were less of the sort 
of glad hand that betrays some ulterior motive. There 
is a lesson for new-comers in churches in the story of a 
notice posted at a London club by some member who 
complained of the lack of camaraderie of older members. _ 
An older member replied in a nervous scrawl, “Cheer up, _ 
new un; we’re as bashful as you are.” 
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AN amusing thing to Unitarians is the willingness of 
others to tell them what Unitarians believe, or rather 
do not believe. It would make a large addition to the 
curiosities of literature if some aspiring candidate for a 
doctorate in philosophy were to hunt up and publish all 
the definitions of Unitarianism committed by persons 
otherwise well-informed and even learned. One finds 
it hard to get room for explanation. Probably the best 
answer in most cases is to laugh. 


Theologians. 


Nothing is more appreciated by the free-minded man © 
than absolute honesty and candor in others, not least 
when those others express views quite divergent from his 
own. It is refreshing to find a theologian declaring that 
he really believes the orthodoxy to which he is pledged; 
his unequivocal stand calls out our instant respect. / 

Such a man to be respected is the Rev. R. A. Knox, 
Fellow and Chaplain of Trinity College, Oxford, who has 
subjected ‘‘Foundations,’’ a volume of admirable essays 
representing modernist Anglican positions in theology and 
criticism, to a pungent review, caustically entitled “Some 
Loose Stones.” ‘This manifesto may well find more favor 
among those to whom its main positions belong in the 
same category as the venerable ecclesiastical dictum, 
that the earth is the centre of the solar system, than 
among those to whose thought they are perhaps equally 
alien, who yet are under solemn vow to maintain and teach 
them. ‘The free Christian looks on with sympathy for 
both parties, rejoicing in the liberated intelligence of the 
one and in the plain honesty of the other. 

Surely only a minority of the clergy of the Church of 
England believes, in any justifiable sense of that word, 
the fourth of the Thirty-nine Articles in which is set forth. 
the religion of that Church: “Christ did: truly rise again 
from death, and took again his body, with flesh, bones, 
and all things appertaining to the perfection of Man’s 
nature; wherewith he ascended into Heaven, and there 
sitteth, until he return to judge all Men-at the last day.’” 
Mr. Knox really believes it, as he hopes for salvation, - 
and puts his belief explicitly: ‘‘ The earth has ever since 
the Ascension been the lighter by so many pounds’ 
weight, and the sum of matter in the world the less by 
so many cubic inches of volume.” ‘This certainly fulfils 
the royal injunction prefixed to the Articles, that one 
shall submit to them ‘in the plain and full meaning 
thereof: and shall not put his own sense or comment to 
be the meaning of the Article, but shall take it in the x 
literal and grammatical sense.” a 

In general, it may be said that there are three ways of _ 
taking the ancient dogmatic formularies of the Church. — 
There is, first, Mr. Knox’s way, of taking them : + 
authoritative and final statements of theolog 
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This attitude 
is very often joined with the most outspoken and radical 
opposition to “the true, usual, literal meaning of the 


of them, abandonment of these truths. 


said Articles.”’ 
this position. 
There is, third, the way of the “free Christian,” 


“Foundations” is a typical expression of 


who 


is bound by no ecclesiastical formulary or limitation of — 


any sort. He, too, sees that the traditional dogmas 
were embodiments of very precious permanent truths of 
religion; he sees also that in their true, usual, and literal 
sense they are erroneous. He feels, therefore, that his 
duty lies in maintaining the permanent truths, rather 
than in maintaining the untenable formularies. He finds 
it ethically impossible to affirm that Jesus was ‘‘born of 
the Virgin Mary,” which he does not for a moment 
believe, nor does he think this affirmation will tend to 
maintain the faith that Jesus is the son of God, to which 
he is ardently committed. He will not assert that Jesus 
rose from the grave with flesh and bones, nor use language 
that implies that he so believes, since he does not so 
believe. 
the triumph of life over death, the human soul as the 
eternal child of an eternal Father, of which the world 
became convinced in Jesus. The reanimation of Jesus’ 
corpse seems to him not only wholly unrelated to this 
faith, but inimical to its proclamation. He observes the 
significant fact that the theological battles of to-day are 
fought, not over the permanent truths, but over the tem- 
por dogmas; the denier of immortality is more 
tolerable to the Church than the denier of Jesus’ bodily 
resuscitation. 
are outworn, they should be abandoned, and religion 
left free to shape new expressions as it shaped the old. 
All his energy he will put into the defence of faith, not 
into the defence of its antiquated defences. He loses 


the undoubted advantage of the driving power of tradition, . 


but he gains what is dearer to him than success or achieve- 
ment, the sense of unequivocal loyalty to the highest 
truth and good he knows. 


Human Nature. 


Both Plato and Paul divided the realm of human 
nature into three parts,—the physical, the rational, and 
the spiritual: the body dominated by its passions, the 
body with its passions ruled by the intellect, and the 
whole dominated by the spirit. Human progress is an 
upward movement out of the cellar and basement of 
human nature into the upper ranges of mind and spirit. 
A generation ago something different was described by 
very intellectual people, who maintained that the spirit- 
ual world, so-called, was a mirage, having no substantial 
reality; but the great Russian Turgenieff broke loose 
from materialism and declared that the heart was “a 
great voice of Nature’ and must’ be reckoned with. 
_ With him and others like-minded the tide turned. | 
When Wilkie was asked how he mixed his colors to get 
1 wonderful effects, he made his famous answer, 
brains, sir.’ All good things and all lasting 
lave to be mixed with brains. All great things 
durable things have also to be ballasted with 
“a Ms 


He proclaims, instead, positively and eagerly, | 


He feels that when the old formularies . 
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ation the tides of life. Why does the heart beat, and 
why does it stop beating? Whence comes a new thought, 
and why is thought clouded when some obscure organ 
fails to do its proper work? Why does the spirit exult 
in its free flight, or waver and falter just when emancipa- 
tion seemed to be achieved? 

“The prophetic soul of the wide world dreaming of 
things to come’’ has visions that are interpreted by the 
husbandman, the poet, and the saint. The husbandman 
finds ready to his hand innumerable seeds that have an 
ancestry running back into unrecorded time. Of their 
history and ancestry he knows little or nothing, but he 
knows that every seed is a magical key which, rightly 
used, will unlock for him the treasures hidden in the 
earth. Let him take a single square yard of soil and rake 
it clean of every sign of life, then let him drop into it as 
many seeds as the ground will hold and every one of them 
will make a different draft upon the treasures of the soil; 
each after its kind, with no instruction from him, will 
draw out of the earth marvellous forms of life, sweet and 
sour, edible and noxious, beautiful and ugly, a wind- 
blown flower or the sapling of a sturdy oak. It is all 
wonderful, mysterious, and beautiful to those who bring 
to their work clean hands and a pure heart. 

But wonderful and beautiful as all this outside natural 
world is, it can offer nothing to compare with the wonder- 
working mind of aman. In his physical nature he shares 
the bounty of nature with his next of kin, the birds and 
beasts, but this is only the beginning of his life. He 
puts a thought, as Mrs. Browning would say, ‘beneath 
his rags to ennoble the life’s struggle,’ and behold a won- 
derful new world opens before and within him; the food 
he eats and the water he drinks are in some inscrutable 
way transformed, and nourish not only the body, but 
also the mind that animates the body and takes note 
of all things happening in the lower world of matter as 
well as in that spiritual realm which is seen in the upper 
ranges of consciousness. ‘The man who begins to under- 
stand himself practises mental culture. He puts seed- 
thoughts into his mind and according to the richness of 
the soil and the care of the husbandman it brings forth, 
some fifty, and some sixty, and some an hundredfold; 
and then it happens to the honest, clean-living, affec- 
tionate thinker that out of something that is not matter, 
and something that he did not create, there come new 
and strange ideas and impulses. He sees, he feels, he 
notes, he classifies, and asks, ‘‘ Whence come the ethical 
ideas man did not create, and the ethical commands that 
he dare not disobey; whence the sense of obligation to 
love the unlovely, to serve the ungrateful, to make him- 
self of no account if he may serve the brotherhood; and, 
startling thought, whence came the claim of brotherhood, 
and does it imply a fatherhood, supreme, loving, and 
commanding?” 

With a wide sweep of thought the intellect looks up- 
ward and outward beyond itself into an infinite and 
eternal mystery. It learns that when any one puts him- 
self into relations with sin, sorrow, injustice, or mis- 
fortune of any kind, and tries to remove that which is 
evil and correct that which is wrong, there come into the 
mind fresh thoughts and impulses; and out of action 
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iy ‘effort shite: come sata hons, cogent and. amsteie 
able, of a spiritual atmosphere, a living presence, in 


which we live and move and have our being. The spirit 


' in man responds to the universal life, and spiritual dis- 


covery is made. ‘This may be confirmed by documents, 
the records of similar experience, by revelations, by testi- 
mony of many kinds; but the one essential event is the 
unveiling of spirit to the forthputting intelligence intent 
upon errands of justice and mercy. . G. B. 
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It was in 1887 that I first crossed the continent, going 
to the northwest coast as a kind of aide to Dr. Reynolds, 
then the secretary of the Association. Since then I 
have crossed many times and by every route. It has 
been most interesting to note the changes and develop- 
ments of these thirty years, to watch America growing, 
to see the desert changing to fields of green alfalfa, and 
prosperous cities standing where within my own memory 
there was only a huddle of old railroad cars made into 
shanties. Last. year at this time I was writing from 
Oklahoma. ‘This year finds me a step farther toward the 
Border. ‘There has been chance on the way down for a 
brief but reassuring interview with the minister at 
Atlanta and for a cheerful hour with Mr. Kent at New 
Orleans, and now I have been for three days with our 
missions in Texas. 

In Houston, Austin, and San Antonio there are the 
beginnings of Unitarian churches. These are the chief 
centres of Southern Central Texas. They are curiously 
different in aspect. Austin is primarily a residential 
city. Except for the cotton-ginning establishments 
there are no big industries and there is comparatively 
little wholesale trade. It is the place where prosperous 
farmers and country merchants come to live and to 
educate their children. The broad avenues run over 
gently rolling hills, an unusual charm for Texas. One 
hill is crowned by the dome of the great State Capitol 
and the next by the building of the University of Texas. 
In its plan the city has a marked resemblance to Madison, 
Wis., only there are no beautiful lakes to vary the land- 
scape. 

Houston lies on the flat alluvial plain near the gulf— 
a rapidly extending city of a hundred thousand people 
with evidences of abundant wealth. It is the centre of 


_ the great oil, cattle, and cotton industries of Texas. In 


all the South its bank clearings are second only to Atlanta. 
It has a newly developed port which permits ocean-going 
vessels to load and unload right in the city. Seventeen 
railroad lines connect it with all parts of the country. 
Had I not so often seen the same thing going on in a 
score of similar communities, it. would be amazing to 
see the extension of the parks and boulevards, the build- 
ing of skyscrapers and handsome residences, that has 
been going on in the last five years. In parts of the 
city one might. suppose one’s self to be in Kansas City 
or Minneapolis; other parts resemble Los Angeles; 
and then one discovers, as it were, under or straggling 
about this fine metropolis, the unmistakable signs of an 
old Texas settlement, untidy, undrained, unpaved, un- 
lighted, with all the stagnant provinciality of an era 
that would seem to have been wholly overpast. 

San Antonio is still different. It combines four distinct 
elements. First there is the distinct Mexican community 
of. twenty or thirty thousand souls, its shops and cafés, 
and all the unchanging habits of a Mexican town; then 


hotels that serve ee ee or pt Sed 
then there is the largest military post in the Unit ed States, — 
with many soldiers of all branches of the service coming. feed 
and going; finally, there is the modern American com- - 
mercial city. . 

The new Unitarian societies in Foes Suniaiiaes 
confront all the problems that usually beset such enter- 
prises in the conservative environment of the South. 
In*each city there is a small but loyal group of people 
earnest in the endeavor to plant a centre of liberalizing 
influence. One of the first difficulties is to find decent 
places in which to meet. At San Antonio the big hotels 
have ball-rooms, or assembly-rooms, that can be rented; 
but in Houston and Austin there are no good halls avail-_ 
able, and our people have led a nomadic existence, try- 
ing one inadequate place after another. At present in 
Austin the meeting-place is a room over a fire-station; 
in Houston, it is a moving picture theatre. It can 
readily be imagined how hard it is to create any spirit 
of worship in such surroundings. When people persevere 
under such conditions it means real loyalty. “ 

The people of these societies realize that if they are to 
succeed they must have church homes of their own, and 
as soon as possible. ‘The needs vary with the maturity 
of the movements. San Antonio has a minister and a 
good lot and needs a church building. Houston has a 
minister but neither lot nor building. Austin needs all 
three of these essentials of a productive church life. 
These small groups cannot do these things alone. They 
look expectantly for the aid of the sister churches. Who 
will help to buy the lots in Houston and Austin and build 
the church in San Antonio? 

A word about my three busy days with these societies. 
At Houston there was a luncheon with the trustees of the 
church at the University Club; a call on the president of 
the Rice Institute, and a survey, under his gracious guid- 
ance, of the splendid new plant and the still more splendid — 
prospective developments; a long automobile excursion, 
measuring and appraising possible lots for the greatly 
needed church; a quiet dinner with the minister’s house- 
hold, and an evening reception and address. At Austin 
the programme was much the same; an_ inspection of 
possible lots, an evening reception, a gathering of the 
Harvard Club, and, on Sunday morning, a service and 
sermon in the hall of the University Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, with a congregation of two hundred, 
composed chiefly of University teachers and students. 
After service a train to San Antonio, arriving just in time 
for a hasty supper and another service and sermon in 
the ball-room of the Gunter Hotel, with a congregation 
of perhaps one hundred and eighty souls. It may be 
said in passing that the thermometer on that Sunday 
registered 91 degrees, and that it has not been below | 
80 since I left Atlanta. On Monday there was time for a — 
meeting with the trustees, an address at a business 
men’s luncheon, a survey of the lot and of the plans for — 
the proposed church, and a conference with the building — 
committee—and then a night train westward. - 2 

I want to renew my tribute of respect to the ministers — 
and people of these little churches. They are moUnaeg 
in isolation and with small resources against intrenched — 
conservatism and deep-rooted prejudices. They live 
in a debilitating climate which disposes people not oS 
clear, hard thinking, but to relaxation and amusement. 
The prevailing religion of these communities is a kind Wi 
of slack-twisted sentimentalism. Orthodoxy remains - ES 
rigidly éxclusive in its theology, but is soft in its dema aye 
upon thought or conduct. Church-going ‘is 
of the people, but it is a kind of social dissi 
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__ Events moved rapidly in the crisis with Germany 
_ during the week. An incident that appeared to make 
a profound impression upon popular sentiment was the 
disclosure of an attempt which Germany had made to 
bring about armed action by Mexico and Japan against 
~ the United States, in case the United States should 
_ declare war on Germany. ‘The note in which Herr 
Zimmermann, German Secretary of Foreign Affairs, 
instructed Baron von Schén, German Minister to Mexico, 
_ to exert his influence in that direction, was made public 
last Thursday. The publication of the letter was fol- 
~ lowed quickly by assurances of its authenticity from 
the White House. At the end of the week Herr Zim- 
mermann, through the German semi-official news agency, 
admitted the fact that Mexico had been sounded in the 
sense indicated, and sought to justify his action upon 
the ground that the German Government was well 
aware of the hostile attitude of the United States toward 
Germany, and, accordingly, had taken measures to 
obtain foreign co-operation against America in the event 
_ of an armed conflict between Germany and America. 
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‘Tue disclosures involving Germany’s action against 
the United States was made while the President’s mes- 
_ sage to Congress, asking for authority to adopt a policy 
of armed neutrality toward Germany, was pending in 
the Senate. The specified feature of this policy, as 
defined by the President, was the arming of American 
ships as a practical method of dealing with the “unre- 
stricted” submarine warfare, which was declared by 
Germany at the end of January and has been in effect 
since February 1. Despite the strong indorsement of 
the President’s proposal by the press and public men 


throughout the country, clever Senators, last Sunday, 


in the closing hours of Congress, by filibustering tactics 
presented a vote on the measure, to grant to the Execu- 
tive the authority for defensive action which he sought. 
Upon the final adjournment of Congress, on the day on 
which Mr. Wilson began his second term by taking the 
oath of office, it appeared certain that an extra session 
of the new Congress would be called at an early date, 
especially in the event of that “overt act” which the 
President had declared would mark the beginning of 
_ hostilities with Germany. 


IN response to the negative action by the Senate, the 
_ President, at the beginning of the week, issued a state- 
ment in which he pointed out that the Senate rule which 
prohibits limitation of debate had left the Republic in 
“a situation unparalleled in the history of the country, 
perhaps unparalleled in the history of any modern gov- 
ernment.” He urged a change in the rule and the adop- 
tion of the closure as the only method of solving the 
em. On this head he wrote: ‘There is but one 
_ The only remedy is that the rules of the Senate 

so altered that it can act. 


sport of their friends in other parts of the 


statement the President announced that, contrary to 


his previous belief, there were unrepealed statutes in 
existence which might make it illegal for him to arm 
American merchant vessels for defence without the ex- 
press consent of Congress. The statute to which he 
referred was in all likelihood a law of 1819, which forbids 
attacks by merchantmen upon the warships of ‘a Power 
with which the United States is not at war. 
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AMONG the war measures adopted by Congress in the 
hours before its adjournment was an appropriation of 
$517,000,000 for the navy. This bill, probably the 
largest passed by the legislature of any nation in time 
of peace, was frankly urged upon Congress as a measure 
necessitated by the international situation. In the 
course of the debate on the armed neutrality bill, Senator 
Stone disclosed the plan of naval officers to devote a part 
of the naval appropriation to the construction of a large 
number of small vessels adapted to the pursuit of sub- 
marines, to be employed in the defence of merchant 
ships through the “barred zones.” ‘The naval bill, in 
its original form, contained a provision for the construc- 
tion of 68 submarines of various types. ‘This number 
was reduced to 38 in the measure as it was finally passed. 
No sooner had the measure been passed than Josephus 
Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, announced that the 
department would proceed at once to take comprehensive 
steps for the utilization of the resources with which it 
had been intrusted. 
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WHILE the world was awaiting the turn of grave events 
at Washington, the German submarine campaign was 
being pursued with energy, but with what appeared to 
be diminishing results. The amount of the tonnage 
sunk since the beginning of the new warfare on February 
I was estimated at London at the end of the month as 
500,000 in round figures. ‘This total fell 500,000 below 
the amount which, in the forecasts made at Berlin, 
would indicate the probability of a successful end to the 
project to starve Great Britain or to cut off her com- 
munications to a degree which would compel the British 
Government to sue for peace under the stress of national 


‘necessity. A feature of the situation was the failure 


of the German Admiralty to publish its own estimate 
of the results accomplished. Various belated despatches, 
concerning additional destruction of ships in February, 
suggest the probability of some augmentation of the 
toll of ships as given out in London at the beginning 
of March. It seemed improbable, however, that the 
additions to come would make any material difference 


in the final result. 
wt 


A NOTABLE accession of vigor in the British land cam- 
paign in the West and in Asia Minor was reflected in 
the official reports from London during the week. The 
German withdrawal from positions on the Ancre, west 
of the key-town of Bapaume, continued up to last Satur- 
day, when it appeared that the Germans were develop- 
ing a greater power of resistance on the outskirts of 
Bapaume itself. On the ‘Tigris, the British forces 
succeeded in retaking the fortified positions at Kut-el- 
Amara, which surrendered to the Turks in April, 1916, 
with about 10,000 troops. Having recovered the town, 


‘the British expedition continued its pursuit of the enemy 


with great energy, and it was announced at the end of 
last week that more than 7,000 prisoners had been cap- 
tured in the course of the new operations. At the same 
time the British pushed their advance northward, in the 
direction of Bagdad, which was the objective of the 
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ss. original expedition. Simultaneously a Russian army 
ss. was fighting its way south through Persia, evidently in 
ay 6 _ co-ordination with the British operations on the Tigris. 
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THE situation in the East was somewhat complicated 
by thé activities of German and Austrian submarines 
in the Mediterranean. The accentuated U-boat cam- 
paign in that sea was obviously designed to interrupt 
the communications of the Entente forces in Asia Minor 
_and on the Salonica front. ‘The success of this campaign 
cannot be judged from the results so far achieved; but 
recent announcements of the sinking of troop-ships and 
other transports, as well as merchant vessels bearing 
»supplies to Salonica and the head of the Persian Gulf, 
would indicate that the German Admiralty is employing 
its full resources in an attempt to accomplish the isola- 
: tion of Sarrail’s army and of the British forces in the 
Tigris Valley. If the destruction of tonnage is carried on 
on a sufficiently large scale, there is a possibility that 
' the Entente forces in both the ‘Tigris and Macedonian 
regions will be confronted with difficulties of supply 
which would nullify the effect of the present British 
victories and confront Sarrail with the choice of starva- 
tion or surrender. The lack of fighting on a general 
scale on the Salonica front has been one of the mysterious 
features of the war in the Balkans for several months 

past. 


Brevities. 


Fine conduct is like pure Colonial architecture, simple, 
strong, noble, modest, serviceable, never straining after 
effects, standing four-square to all the winds that blow. 


“Quand. mémel”” ‘This is Mme. Bernhardt’s motto. 
It appears, lettered in gold, on the drop curtain at all her 
performances. For indomitable courage, pluck under all 
circumstances, men and women everywhere can find 
an example in the wonderful tragedienne. 


Adherents of any party or cause do the cause itself an 
injustice when they begin to call names and attribute to 
4! their opponents concealed motives and considerations. 
: Self-seekers are not rare, it is true, but equally thoughtful, 
conscientious, and enlightened men and women may 

agree in their objects and differ in their methods. 


Why do some men insist, against all the richest testi- 
mony of the ages, that we must believe God is either a 
transcendent God or an immanent God,—a God without 
or a God within? What people have always insisted upon 
is not this partisan word of the advocate, but the com- 
plete word of the prophet. For them God is not either-or. 
He is both-and. Even this latter only intimates the ful- 

-ness of Deity. 


It is well known that the General Theological Library 
at 53 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, provides books with 
postage paid both ways to the ministers of New England 
of all denominations. It is to the credit of the Methodists 
that they are the largest patrons of the Library; not only 
do some thirty or forty students of the Boston University 
Theological School daily use the reading-room, but of all 
the ministers in the general field who are taking books, 
the Methodists are the majority. Out of more than two 
thousand readers they average about 575; the Congre- 

-gationalists, about 550; the Baptists, 360; the Episco- 
palians, 225; and the Unitarians, 125. It is certainly 
incumbent upon the different denominations to see 

x that this generous service to their ministers is sustained. — 
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Unitarianism. a “ar : 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In your issue of February 22, the letter of Charles — 
Pease on ‘The Future of Unitarianism” presents a prob- 
lem that is of vital importance for us as a missionary 
body, and that is of special appeal to those on the firing 
line where our faith is little known. Many of our 
churches are isolated in new communities with all the 
churches of other faiths arrayed against us. Under 
such conditions we must frankly say, as this letter sug- 
gests, that Unitarianism is not Christian if you under- 
stand by Christianity the faith as interpreted by ‘the 
churches of this region. It has nothing ‘to do with ortho- 
doxy. It is not here to explain traditional Christianity ; 
but it is here to reveal a new faith, as free as that which 
came from the lips of the second Isaiah, or Jesus, or 
Luther,—as new as that which burns in your own hearts 
when you are prompted to take a stand for truth or 
righteousness in the spirit of love. ; 

Beginning so one may after a while be able to say and 
to make people see that the traditional Christianity of 
the churches is not Christianity at all except in decay, but 
is orthodoxy, a growth of the early period of our era and 
of the Middle Ages; and that it does not represent at all 
the movement of the free spirit that from the earliest 
time until now has moved men to write the bibles of the 
race and to build the Church of God that is going forward 
to-day, building and built upon. Our religion must be 
plastic. As soon as a standard of faith is set up and 
canonicity of belief or ritual is insisted upon, there is 
engendered a cast of mind that is fatal to progress. The 
letter referred to cites a good illustration of it. I should 
like to amend the letter by reading ‘“orthodoxy”’ wherever 
he uses the word “Christianity” except in the one place 
where he properly qualifies it @s “traditional Chris- 
tianity.’’ Our-ministers need to be stirred to present 
the faith given them with such clearness that their hearers 
will not confuse Unitarianism with the conventional 
faiths that look back to Christ, but regard it as a fresh 
vision looking forward to the new day of God. If we 
have begun to preach that way, the future of Unitarianism 
is assured. ; 


OLIVER JAY FAIRFIELD. 
LITTLETON, Mass. 


A Message to Unitarians. 


On this morning of March 5 we find that thirteen 
United States Senators, in opposition to over five hundred 
members of both Houses of Congress, have succeeded in 
preventing the President from being clothed with nec- 
essary powers to defend the rights of the nation. It is 
a solemn time, when tremendous interests are at stake. 
‘The President of the United States has appealed from 
Congress to the nation. Will the nation sustain him 
and give him warrant for taking courses which, in the 
light of his ampler knowledge and with full sense of the | 
responsibilities of his position, he deems it wise to take 
to defend the rights of our people? Unitarians all through © 
the history of the nation have been stout defenders of 
democracy and loyal supporters of the Government. 3 
This is the hour for Unitarians to assure the President 
that they desire him to take all measures which he may 
deem best to defend us. He has maintaine 
under Circumstances which several times seer 
to lead to war. He can be trusted 
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tilities. He should be trusted: with power to 
defend our rights, even if it be necessary in defence of 
aS e rights to enter upon war. Will not every Uni- 
_ tarian give him evidence that the people are with him, 
and that the thirteen obstructionists in Congress do not 
voice the will of the nation? 
_ ‘This is not proffered in an official sense, but as one 
“American citizen addressing his fellow-Americans of our 
_ Unitarian household of faith. 


~ SamuEt B. Nosss. 
Boston, Mass. 


Hope. 


(On the Painting by George Frederick Watts.) 


You speak of Hope and point me to a child 
*Neath blossom-laden boughs, with face upturned 
In golden sunlight free and undefiled, 
- With smiling eyes wherein tears never burned. 


That is not Hope—that is not Hope, my soul, 
*Tis only youth’s glad confidence and glee: 
What when the crashing storms of sorrow roll? 
What when Spring’s blossoms lost and scattered be? 


Hope—the far light that steals across the gloom, 
Hope—the one star that shines through prison bars: 

Though all the rest go crashing down to doom 
Unconquered still, she watches ’neath the stars. 


Frail, yet undying, when all else hath died; 
Bent low by pain, blinded by grief and tears, 
Still through the dark and storm, whate’er betide, 
Still Hope lives on through all the weary years. 


Drooping and faint, blinded and far from light, 
With frail hands to the broken harp she clings. 
Oh, sweetest of all music, through the night 
The one sweet note amid the shattered strings. 


They do thee bitter wrong who call thee light 
And glad of heart. We who were lost in woe, 
We who have heard thy music through the night 
Of death and pain, we who have suffered, know. 
—Jennie Bell Rose. 


The Scaffold and the Cross in Syria. 


ABRAHAM M. RIHBANY. 


Since the appearance early in the winter of my appeal 
for desolate Syria in the Register, the many friends of 
that unhappy country have been eager to know what 
has befallen its people during this interval. As might be 
easily inferred, detailed information concerning the state 
of things in Syria, or any other part of Turkey, is not 
obtainable. I have had no letters from my family in 
'Mt. Lebanon since July, 1915, and have rarely heard 
during this period of any Syrians in this country who 
have received letters from their kindred across the seas. 
News of a general character has come to us at wide 
intervals by way of Egypt, and some of the doings of 
the military dictator of Syria, Djemal Pasha, have been 
published by his order, “officially,’’ and therefore per- 
mitted to reach the Arabic newspapers published in 
this country. 
_ From the unofficial leakage of news from Syria into 
‘Egypt we have learned of the ever increasing harvest 
of death from starvation in all parts of Syria, especially 
Mt. Lebanon. ‘The ravages of disease, because of hunger 
and the entire lack of medical attendence, are harrowing 
to contemplate. The care of the government for the 
yeople is restricted to ‘“‘keeping order” and sending 
every morning to pick up the dead, from the 
ys and streets, and bury them together in ditches 
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- Hauran (ancient Bashan), the other in the extreme north 


of Lebanon, near the historic Cedar of Lebanon. 

We are told that the Druses of the Hauran, a hardy 
and warlike race, have defied the Turks by refusing to 
allow them to enter that district and assume control 
of the food resources, as they have done in other parts 
of Syria. ‘The Mountain of the Druses” is a famous 
stronghold in the East. The brave inhabitants early 
in the war made it known to the Turkish Commander 
that they were ready to perish to the last man and the 
last woman before they would permit the soldiery to 
seize their lands and their homes. A few attempts by 
the ruthless Turks to enter this mountainous region by 
force convinced them of the hopelessness of the task, so 
they abandoned it, contenting themselves with the isola- 
tion of the Druses of the Hauran from the rest of Syria. 

So also did the Maronites of Zegherta, under the shadow 
of the ancient Cedar. When the Turks, who came to 
them first in the guise of friends, treacherously attacked 
those Maronites, they were met with such determined 
resistance in a mountainous region, so difficult of access 
with ordnance, that they soon gave up the quest. ‘These 
two small sections of Syria, so far as we have been able 
to learn, are not suffering nearly so much as the remainder 
of the country. 

So much for “unofficial” news. ‘The official bulletin 
has brought us the horrid information of the continuous 
hanging and crucifying of representative Syrians as 
well as criminals. In the homeland of the crucified One 
the cross has again been erected, to which thieves and 
saints are nailed, together, to satisfy ‘‘ justice.” 

Djemal Pasha apparently glories in the doing of his 
“duty.” He announces with great exaltation the names 
of his victims,—so many “hanged publicly,” and so many 
“crucified,’’—all of which is done ‘“‘in order that sedition 
may forever disappear from the Empire!” 

Sedition, O poor country! which has borne the galling 
yoke of the Turk for three hundred years without a 
single rebellion. Sedition! while we and our fathers 
for ages before us never dared and never even knew 
how to speak the sacred word “Liberty.” 

Even those of us who have been in this free country 
for years, for the sake of those dear ones whom we have 
left as hostages in the hands of the Turks, have always 
refrained from “seditious” agitation against those Tartars. 
Now “‘sedition” is being punished in that submissive 
country of our birth, and we who would help to stay 
the hands of the murderers are seized with the terror of 
utter hopelessness. 

But what of that? In his last red bulletin Djemal 
Pasha makes the glorious announcement of the Sultan’s 
greatful recognition of Djemal’s ‘‘meritorious services” 
to the Empire. Mohammed V., who himself is now 
virtually a prisoner of the Young Turks, has sent to his 
valiant Pasha in Syria, as a personal gift, a costly jewelled 
watch and chain. When the imperial gift arrived in 
Syria, the dignitaries of the land (or those whom Djemal 
has allowed to live) had to come and bow themselves 
to the ground in gratitude to the Sultan for his recogni- 
tion of the glorioys deeds of their “exalted Commander.” 
It is not at all improbable that the next token of grati- 
tude to Djemal will be the Iron Cross. 

Now for a ray of hope. Notwithstanding the break in 
friendly relations between the United States and Germany, 
Turkey has declared her intentions to remain on friendly 
terms with this country, and to allow the relief work 
in Syria to continue. Our Committee of American- 
Syrian Relief continues to gather funds for immediate 
transmission to the East, and also for the great future 
needs of those devastated regions even after the termina- 
tion of the war. 
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starving peoples, and to assure my American friends of 


Let me, Tiers renew my appeal in behets of those 


the complete devotion to this cause, and the patience, 
care, and wisdom of those who have the relief funds 
in charge. Mr. Henry D. Forbes of the National Shaw- 
mut Bank, Boston, receives contributions. All funds 
sent to me will also be gratefully forwarded to the Com- 
mittee. 

Boston, Mass. 


Public Speaking. 
GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


> 


Public speaking and oratory are related to each other, 
but are not always identical. In fact, but few public 
speakers can properly be described as orators. They 
may be persuasive and successful as speakers in various 
professions, sacred and secular, without having any of 
the gifts and graces that mark the typical orator. 

In the annals of the American pulpit but few biog- 
raphies can be found of preachers who were in the 
strict sense of the word orators. In the Unitarian pul- 
pits of Boston, while there have been gifted and eloquent 
public speakers, there has been no typical orator since 
Edward Everett, who, according to the Boston Advertiser, 
charmed his listeners with the ‘‘most eloquent prayer 
ever addressed to a Boston audience.” 

The perfect orator must have an attractive presence, 
a musical voice, a knowledge of the springs of passion 
in other men, with skill to play upon them, and a cause 


_ into which he can throw all his powers of mind, heart, 


and conscience. It is evident that, while effective 
public speakers may bé numerous, great orators must 
be rare. 

I am moved to write about public speaking because 
I have something to say that may be of use to my 
younger brethren in the ministry. I may write with 
the more confidence because when I make my confes- 
sion no one will accuse me of immodesty. When nearly 
sixty years ago my thoughts turned definitely toward 
the ministry I had none of the physical outfit of -the 
orator. I lacked physical strength and stature; my 
throat was weak, and my power of endurance small. 
But I remembered that the Apostle Paul said that his 
hostile critics described him as in bodily presence weak 
and in speech contemptible, and as I did have the gifts of 
patience, courage, and common sense, I determined to 
go forward as far as my gifts. would carry me and make 
such contributions as I might to the cause I had at heart. 

Before I became a settled minister my throat was so 
untrustworthy as an organ of speech that three times 
in the pulpit I was checked by a total inability to utter 
another word. After speaking five minutes a dry spasm 
closed my throat so suddenly and effectively that for 
several seconds I could only stand and wait until the 
contraction was relaxed. I learned to speak slowly 
and cautiously for five minutes and then let my voice 
out gradually as the vocal cords gained tone and reso- 
nance. I succeeded so well that in the fifty years since 
I was ordained I have never once been caught off guard, 
although I have often felt the warning. 

Another defect that needed attention was a lack of 
vocal power. If I forced my voice, it broke; and if I 
didn’t speak up, I was not heard. Fortunately I re- 
ceived from some forgotten source the advice to address 
at the beginning the person nearest the door; if he heard, 
every one else would hear, and to reach him the voice 
need not be raised. In later years I heard Senator 
George F. Hoar instruct the students of Harvard Col- 
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wererinot beatin all that he said, ed I wanted to add, aa 
‘And think always of the people in the back seats.” 

It has seemed to me probable that many of the defects — 
which are apparent in the.delivery of many of our Uni- 
tarian ministers are due to the fact that they had no 
early practice in speaking in a large auditorium. The 
method appropriate to a chapel thirty feet square will 
be totally ineffective in a large auditorium, at any rate 
it seemed to be so in my case; but my three years in 
Harvard College with steadily increasing calls to supply 
pulpits gave me an opportunity to test my powers and 
find means to offset my defects. When I went to preach 
in a church with which I was not familiar I tried to find 
the pitch of the house, for every auditorium has its own 
pitch, which once found makes speaking in it easy. ; 

In time I learned that the quickest way to test it was 
to watch the man nearest the door when I gave out the 
first hymn; if he opened his book at once I knew that — 
he had heard me, but if he looked up with an expectant © 
air I repeated the number, and then, making him hear, . 
I knew what effort to make to be heard by everybody. 
How often when I have heard men and women wasting 
good thoughts or offering ineffectual prayers. because 
they spoke and prayed with no thought of a waiting 
audience cheated of its right to hear, I have wanted to 
say, ‘“For heaven’s sake, do speak to us; it is our right 
to hear.” If a man consents to engage in public prayer © 
in the presence of a congregation, he has no right to make 
it seem as if the people were invited to witness his private 
devotions without sharing them; and yet I have known 
such a thing to happen. I saw, for instance,—I did not 
hear,—a man, who I knew had a rare gift as a spiritual 
leader, offer a prayer in the presence of a large congre- 
gation when his words did not reach fifteen feet from 
the pulpit. His face shone, but his words failed to reach 
the hearts of the hungry people who looked up and were 
not fed. 

My voice strengthened, until as secretary of the Na- 
tional Conference I was able to make myself heard with- ~ 
out effort in the largest hall that we occupied, but we 
had much trouble with our speakers. Many men and 
women have no doubt wondered why they were never 
asked to present their excellent productions for the con- 
sideration of the delegates to the Conference. If the 
Council had been asked why, the answer would have ~ 
been, ‘‘What’s the use of appointing people to speak 
who will not speak so as to be heard?”’ 

A time of sifting came at Saratoga when we occupied 
the vast ‘hall erected for the uses of political conventions. 
It held five thousand people, and when half-full was not 
sufficiently ballasted to prevent resounding-echoes. Dr. 
Hale preached a sermon there which, with loud and 
explosive utterance, was not heard by half of his waiting — 
audience. After a day of futile efforts to conquer the 
difficulty I was appointed to preside at an evening mis- — 
sionary meeting. I opened the meeting with the remark _ 
that thus far we had not succeeded in making ourselves 
heard. ‘But to-night,” I said, “there will be three — 
speakers and they will be heard; if any one does not 
hear, let him say so and the speaker will so address him — 
that he will hear and so will every one else at that d 
tance. Am I heard?” From a distant corner of 1 
hall came the response, “‘ You're all right.” ‘Thess 
ers made themselves heard. | 

More than once I have coached a at me» 
Epselisnmas who had io hi a mode of delivery 
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spoken a few sentences I said: ‘Your pre- 
a s agreeable and you have a pleasant -voice, but 
ecbens tt I have not heard a single whole sentence. Now 


seats, but to those farthest away.’ In half an hour 
he was able with no greater effort to make himself heard 
in all parts of the hall. 

As old age with its attendant deafness has come on 
I have found the infirmity to be an excellent metre of 
oratorical efforts. For instance, listening to any one 
of our ministers I have heard the readings and prayer 
and the opening paragraphs of the sermon; then as the 
speaker warmed to his subject his voice was louder but 
less distinct, until at last it gave forth for me a succes- 
sion of sounds, musical possibly, but signifying nothing. 
In this way the sermon, if it taught me little else, gave 
me an excellent test of the degrees of effectiveness of 
various degrees of pitch and tension in public speech. 

If this record of personal experiences should see the 
light of day, it will be followed by another article in 
which will -be set down some memories of the many 
public speakers to whom I have listened in the last sixty 
years. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


- 


The Enduring Service. 


In the enthusiastic but fickle crowds that gathered to 
hear the words of spiritual life, but departed again with 
no awakened and unyielding purpose to obey them, in 
the admirers that followed him for a season, but could 
not endure through good and evil report, in the disciples 
who were ready for the rewards of honor and position 
which they had not earned, but were unwilling and unable 
to make sacrifices which would advance the cause one 
step nearer to victory, Jesus beheld those who too truly 
illustrated the seed that was sown on the thin layer of 
earth, which sprang up quickly and then withered away. 

The experience of the great Teacher is not an uncom- 
mon experience. One does not have to live very long 
or observe very closely without being impressed with 
the fact that interest may be superficial rather than deep, 
loyalty may be apparent rather than real, success may 
be temporary rather than permanent. 

Observations and experiences lead us to the truth 
that there is no worthy success, no enduring service, 
that does not spring out of certain deep and abid- 
ing principles of character. The life that unweary- 
ingly and persistently goes its way and does its work 
despite disillusion and disappointment is one that some- 
how has kept in touch with the real sources of power. 
For example, how quickly the interest dies which draws 
its life from nothing deeper than a desire to see and hear 
some new thing! When the great test hour comes that 

calls for steady patience and unlimited sacrifices, how 
the character is revealed, how the faithful and unfaithful 
are sifted and separated according as their motives have 
been high or low, pure or impure! 
‘There comes a time in the life of every one who is 
thoughtful when he feels a profound distrust of every 
service that does not root itself deep in the world of 
reality and truth. The religious teacher at first may be 
sed with surface results. Counting his converts by 
_ the hundreds, adding daily to the church such as give 
in their names, rejoicing in the ease and accuracy with 
r _ they recite the creeds, it is but natural that he 
dec n believing that these activities are 
s. But sooner or later hejwill 
ere is not something better 
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than this. He begins to ask if his presence among the 
people is leading them into a daily communion with the 
Eternal; if his teaching is convincing them that if they 
are untrue to the moral revelations, the “universe will 
lose its soul of loveliness’’; he wonders whether through 
his ministry men are laying up a store of spiritual force 
which will sustain them in adversity, and cause them to 
stand unmoved in the day of temptation and hardship. 
It is only as he can feel that this has been the outcome 
of his efforts that he can look back over his career with 
satisfaction and joy.—Rev. Arthur H. Winn. 


Poetry in America. 


Besides his technique, which is to be inferred from 
his effects, the poet should be judged, and judged severely, 
by his range and weight of thought. Does he open any 
window of imagination upon the world? Has he any- 
thing new to offer concerning the main concepts of life— 


Love, Death, Nature, the Seasons, Beauty, Happiness, 


Sorrow, Truth, Immortality? In his long poems, has 
he the sustained sweep of an eagle, or only the broken 
flight of a lamed pigeon? Does he see any deeper into 
the mysteries of life and bring us any accession of hope 
or truth? What has he to say of such timeworn topics 
as Friendship, Faith, Patriotism, Ambition, Youth, 
Poverty? Does he express his own time? or, better, does 
he express the human nature that is independent of time? 
Last of all, has he by the union of emotion, melody, and 
imagination an accent of permanence? ‘These are things 
which criticism, accepting its responsibility, should divine 
and enforce, so that a discriminating public taste may 
be formed and directed and become a stimulus and sup- 
port of the best production. 

The very familiarity of our people with verse of all 
kinds, as found in magazines and newspapers, has obscured 
the fact that the principles of poetry are as definite, as 
well-established, and as immutable as those of painting, 
sculpture, architecture, or music. It is all the more 
necessary, at this time, to insist upon these principles 
because they are constantly being challenged by a con- 
siderable number of writers,—calling themselves vers- 
librists (I call them prose-librists),—who consider that 
the limitations of the art are clogging and confining. 
This protest extends all the way from mild dissent to 
downright anarchy, and is a part of the general egotistic 
lawlessness of the times, as reflected in painting by the 
cubists and in music by whimsical and eccentric composers 
of Germany and France. It would be idle to deny, 
even if one were disposed to do so, that in some instances 
the product of the dissenters is better than their theories, 
but when this is the case, it is usually because, like many 
other dogmatists, they do not make their practice con- 
form to their praching. In the main the protest originates 
either in inability or failure to produce poetry along 
established traditions of technique, or in a not unadmirable 
impatience with the barrel-organ type of composition, 
the only value of which is to give facility to a poet in the 
art of disregarding it. ‘That is a sort of measles which 
most poets catch and, if they have good constitutions, 
happily survive. 

Now let us see what are the principles against which, 
chiefly, this protest is directed. One of them is rhythm 
another is taste, and a third is form. (Rhyme, in the 
specific sense, is, of course, not essential.) Of these 
three rhythm is not only a principle of poetry; it is a 
principle of life. It is transmitted to us by our parents; 
it pervades our waking, our walking, and our sleeping. 
In poetry it is not accidental but essential. One might 
as well put under the ban the rhythm of the waves or of 


the sunlight as to consider it negligible in verse. If 
poetry is anything, it is something different from prose. 

The employment of rhythm is not without its pitfalls. 
In the hands of one who is not an artist, it may take on 
so disproportionate an importance as to become fair 
game for the critics. I confess that the very exquisiteness 
and perfection of the rhythm of so fine an artist as 
Swinburne are sometimes as cloying as the brown honey 
of Hymettus, and pall upon me, to the obscuration of a 
great poet’s elevated thought; but this is a personal 
impression, and, whether as melody or harmony, rhythm 
is the one thing that cannot be left out of the definition 
of poetry. 

When we come to taste, we find something to excite 
the antagonism, even the animosity, of the self-sufficient, 
as though it were an assumption of superiority. To 
protest against taste is a mark of provinciality and in- 
tolerance. ‘There are still communities in which to dress 
for dinner is taken as a sign of an aristocrat. Of course, 
taste may be over-cultivated and finicky and lacking in 
robustness. Against this the reaction is often extreme. 
In London a blasé and super-conventional circle of 
society welcomed the poet Joaquin Miller chiefly because 
he tucked his trousers in his boots and affected the cow- 
boy. Here at last, they asserted, was the genuine Ameri- 
can, all the others, whether in poetry or manners, being 
only imitators of the English. Miss Amy Lowell classi- 
fies among merely cultivated gentlemen who wrote verse 
her great kinsman, author of the noble Commemoration 
Ode, full of deathless lines. Lowell’s sensitive and 
balanced taste has been characteristic of the best work 
of all the great poets. The lack of a broad distribution 
of it in this country is not something to be proud of—is, 
indeed, one of the chief obstacles to the poetic art. 

As for form, do the prose-librists know how much regard 
for form there is in their formlessness? ‘They conceive 
of the old-school poets as occupied with conventions of 
technique, when they themselves are wasting time over 
the scrupulous avoidance of form that might well be 
given to the task of producing something of real poetic 
substance. ‘They wreak themselves in rebellion against 
tradition, as though the world, or any individual, were 
at this moment anything but the Past! Of what use is 
it to be the “‘heir of all the ages”’ if we are to throw away 
all our inheritance? 

In the face of the general participation of American 
poets in the life of their own time, it is irksome to hear 
the apologists of the so-called new school speaking of 
it as “modern.’’ The only way to be thoroughly 
modern or to remain so is to be universal. Had Shake- 
speare expressed only the sixteenth and a bit of the seven- 
teenth century, his “three-centuried wit,’’ as Gilder 
called it, would not have survived to the present day. 
It is because he is human and essential, and not parochial 
either in time or geography, or intellectual range, be- 
cause he used his own period as the vaulting-board of 
his imagination, that he is to-day the recognized prince 
of all literature. He opened new windows upon many 
worlds, and taught us to look outside ourselves for light. 

Another obstacle to poetry is the demand for novelty, 
the restless inability to base one’s content upon the great, 
simple, and noble things common to human nature, as 
expressed in literature. ‘This trait is a sign of crudeness 
and superficiality, not to say superciliousness. It is the 
bane of the magazines and discriminates literature from 
journalism. It pervades many phases of American life. 
A swarm of writers are trying to find some new path to 
Parnassus other than that which has been trodden plain 
by the feet of them that bring good tidings, the great 
poets of the world. ‘To be bored by essentials is charac- 
teristic of small minds. 


It 1 may ie asked che ipecane SaaS ewitile to try to | 
clear up these misapprehensions concerning the art of — 
poetry. First, because every true workman has a pride — 
in his own profession and in its power to help transform 
ee world through the purity of its principles. ‘There 

“a glory of words,” as Browning put it, that transmits 
eee generation to generation the essential values of life 
in the most cogent and stirring phrases. Secondly, 
because, even in this time of shifting standards, we 
realize that poetry has been and is to be the largest con- 
tributing factor in the creation of great men. ‘This will 
be by the stimulus of the imagination to the imagination; 
and the one quality, it seems to me, that is rarest in our 
private and public life is imagination. The men of 
imagination have been the rulers and directors of mankind, 
and, so far as they have expressed themselves in liter- 
ature, such they remain. 

A final reason why we should cultivate intimacy with 
the masterpieces of poetry is the inspiration and con- 
solation it will bring to us in daily life. Poetry speaks 
to us in the words of Emerson’s ‘‘ Wind Harp” and says :— 


“For I can mend the happiest days, 
And soothe the anguish of the worst.” 


It has been said that one who has learned an art in his 
youth can never be wholly unhappy. I will go further 
and say the same of one who has learned in his youth to 
love an art. The imperishable riches of poetry are 
within the reach of all. ‘To live with them is not only to 
choose one’s own company, but to master one’s fate, and 
to live among the stars. In these days of transition, 
that for the moment seem like the going out of great 
beacons, one may find hope and solace in the words of 
the distinguished American astronomer, whose devoted 
wife had shared his labors, and who placed on the urn 
that holds her ashes and that now stands beside his 
telescope, these serene and inspiring words: “‘We who 
have loved the stars so well, how shall we fear the night!” 
From “Obstacles to Poetry in America,” by Robert 
Underwood Johnson in The Art World. 


Spiritual Life. 


Prayer is an act performed at set times, in certain forms 
of words; but prayer is also a spirit, which need not be 
expressed i in words,—the spiritfof contentment and resig- 
nation, of active goodness and benevolence, of modesty 
and truthfulness.—Benjamin Jowett. 


wt 


Those on whom Heaven lays the burden of duty no 
power on earth may strip of rights. ‘The conscience with 
which the Highest may commune, the spirit which is not 
too mean for His abode, can be no object of slight and 
scorn by other men.—James Martineau. 


wt 


Self must be the fulcrum on which your prayer will rest, 
but it is not the power that lifts you heavenward. It is 
by looking out, and not in, by looking up, and not down, 
that a man escapes from the bondage of sin into the peace 
and liberty of the sons of God.—Washington Gladden. _ 


wt 


The relationship between God and his childrens is ‘not, 
fully satisfied when you and I retire under some fig-tree — 
to read what Thomas 4 Kempis has written, or Jeremy 
Taylor. It is fitly satisfied only when poor and rich meet 
together, stranger and friend, father and,son.¥I do not 
care what are their theories of creation, I do no 
what is their knowledge of history: I know th 
live and breathe and have their. shettes in thei 
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Boundless is the meaning of our nature. Its mysteries 


baffle our present science, and escape our present experi- 
ence; but they need not blind our eyes to the central 
unity of Being, nor make us feel lost in a realm where 
all the wanderings of time mean the process whereby is 
discovered the homeland of Eternity.—Professor Royce. 


Faith. 


MARY P. SEARS. 


What shall I give Thee, O Thou Holy One? 

For now the long day darkens to its close, 

With no fruit gathered and no gleaning done,— 
The fields are barren where the evening glows; 
Yet even o’er those fields unharvested 

I saw Thy beauty like a vision flung, 

Not toil, but praise I might have given instead,— 
Near draws the silence and my song unsung. 

Yet Thou art with me in the watch I keep, 

My watch of pain was never yet alone, 

Thy presence wakes with me whilst others sleep, 
In my soul’s struggles Thy Soul I have known; 
This gift I give—the faith that burns in me, 
Though Thou shouldst slay me, I will trust in Thee. 


Prepare,—but with the Whole Armor of God. 


A. W. LITTLEFIELD. 


Cautious persons, normal as to the instinct of self- 
preservation, prepare themselves for defence, both in- 
dividually and collectively. The nation unprepared for 
defence will be in danger of overrunning by aggressive 
and greedy Powers of high military efficiency. Realiza- 
tion of this peril is increasing activity along lines of 
military preparation in the United States; the obligation 
to do so may not safely be ignored. 

But military preparation is itself a source of danger 
to any nation, unless it be complemented and balanced 
by moral preparation. Physical force must be tempered 
and controlled by moral restraint; material equipment 
must serve spiritual purposes and the demands of right- 
eousness. The whole armor of God—both military and 
moral—must be put on if this Government is to be a 
“rule of citizens’? and not a “rule of soldiers.’ Both 
the sword of steel and the Sword of the Spirit are necessary 
and legitimate weapons. ‘Trust in God and keep your 
powder dry,” is sound advice. Defect in military prepa- 
ration invites assault; neglect of moral preparation 
hastens international rupture. ;, 

The heat of controversy and the seeming. present 
urgency are likely to obscure this great and vital truth, 
and to create partisan contention. It must never be 

lost sight of, that the militarist and the moralist represent 
opposite extremes; and that extremes, by themselves 
alone, are falsehoods. Such real extremes are comple- 
ments, not antagonisms; the truth shines forth when 
extremes are united and mutually correct each other. 
Balance of complementary forces is everywhere mani- 
fested in this universe of God. The nation will do well 
to heed this fact in its present discussions and activities. 
Nothing is clearer than that the unarmed moralist is ever 
an easy prey to predatory and unscrupulous neighbors; 
also, that the non-moral militarist is a wolfish menace, 


the moralist co-operate and correct each other’s 
ts of view: the result is a well-armed moral 
izens, standing for justice, equity, internal 

in ‘ional peace based upon reciprocal 

of extremes that is needed 
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_ always and everywhere. Let, however, the militarist 
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more than all else to save all the nations from those 
“falsehoods of extremes” which lead directly to misunder- 
standing and devasting war. 

Unfortunately, however, such distinctions are too often 
confused. In this nation we hear much about military 
but little as to moral preparation of the American people. 
If that condition continues, it will prove fatal to liberty; 
for unless morality accompanies and dominates military 
preparation, military forces, organized at first for defence, 
will soon become the instruments of greed and aggression; 
indeed, it is a military maxim that the best defence is 
aggression,—“Do before you’re done,” in the ungram- 
matical usage of the street. Unscrupulous politicians 
are quick to take advantage of the sophistries of the 
military party in any nation, forcing war for commercial 
purposes, and appealing to the patriotism of young men 
trained to arms, to ‘defend the flag.” 

Never was a time in our history when this nation so 
needed to take these truths to heart. Not only are we 
in danger of being drawn into the Great War; but, also, 


_ We are in a transition period,—from economic incom- 


petency to that of economic competency, from economic 
autocracy to economic self-direction. Upon this issue 
of economic liberty depends the future of religious and 
civil liberty. Once again, as so many times in the past, 
the forces of authority and of freedom are embattled. 
And for this combat at home, as well as abroad, both 
material and moral preparation are necessary. 

Historical perspective is invaluable. For two thousand 
years the world has had two great leaders,—one in mili- 
tary principles, the other in moral ideals. Julius Cesar 
symbolizes material, military, and temporal force; Jesus 
Christ, spiritual, moral, and eternal power. If we hold 
Kant’s propositions valid (rst, That nature fits men to 
live everywhere on the earth; 2d, That by war she distributes 
them over all the earth; 3d, That thus pressing upon each 
other, they must either wage perpetual war, or else agree to 
live side by side upon the terms of right, not might), then 
the followers of Cesar have attained only to the second 
state; while the disciples of Christ have attained unto 
the third status, in which right and not might determine 
human relationships, or, to use Conan Doyle’s fine 
phrase, “The rule of the citizen must be substituted for 
the rule of the soldier.” The teaching of Caesar is Roman; 
of Christ, Christian. One is brutal; the other, humane. 
One, savage; the other, civilized. The Roman practice is 
destructive; the Christian, constructive. Cesar crossed 
the Rubicon, destroying the Republic; Christ opened 
the way for ‘‘the glorious liberty of the sons of God.” 
The Roman tendency is imperialistic, militaristic, en- 
slaving; the Christian, republican, pacific, liberating. 
Julius Cassar symbolizes authority; Jesus Christ, liberty. 

The Roman menace is dangerous to American ideals. 
The Roman spirit is that of order and authority. A long 
line, from Cesar to Napoleon, has manifested it. Con- 
stantine united the Roman State and the Roman Church 
in A.D. 325. The Pope became the Pontiff, derived 
from ‘Pontifex Maximus,’ an ancient Roman title. 
Rome’s power declining through luxury conferred by 
conquest, the northern barbarians broke in upon her, and 
as contact with an opponent is usually infectious, became 
infected by the Roman spirit. By the year 800 A.D. 
Europe, under Charlemagne, had become the Empire 
of the West; later, under Otto I., the Holy Roman Em- 
pire. Down through the centuries European rulers took 
the name of ‘‘Cesar’—‘ Kaiser’? and “Czar” are but 
“Cesar” with German and Polish spellings. The kings 
of Spain, who forced the Thirty Years’ War upon the 
German peoples, considered themselves the lords of the 
Roman tradition in state and church. Louis XIV. 
was, essentially, a Roman autocrat. Napoleon L., “Tm- 
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perator’”’—a Roman title—compelled a union with Marie 
Louise of Austria, ‘“‘a daughter of the Cesars,”’ and 
gave to their son the title “King of Rome.” Among 
other iniquities Napoleon overran Germany. The Ger- 
mans, in the War of Liberation (“The Watch on the 
Rhine’), rose against him; but becoming infected with 
the Romano-Napoleonic spirit, the Germans suppressed 
the Revolution of 1848, and established German imperial- 
ism, placing William of Prussia upon the throne of the 
new German Empire, which is organized, centralized, 
subsidized, militarized, and Romanized! ‘The present 
spirit of Germany, therefore, is not Teutonic, but Roman. 

This may seem a startling statement, but such is the 
fact. It is a misnomer to speak just now of the Central 
Empires as “Teutonic,” so far as their systems of govern- 
ment are concerned. The real Teuton is a lover of 
liberty and free institutions; by nature he is republican, 
not imperialistic. Luther was a Teuton; Kant, a German 
and a Prussian, was also Teuton. ‘The Teutonic blood is 
widely dispersed—in Europe, the British Isles and Colonies, 
and in America. ‘The Teutonic spirit is anti-Roman, and 
ever tends toward Christianity and citizenship away from 
Cesarism and Romanism, imperialism and soldier-rule. 
The Entente Allies, and the Americas, represent the Teu- 
tonic ideals of religious, civil, and economic liberty. Free- 
man’s book, ‘The English in their Three Homes”’ (Mid- 
Europe, the British Isles, and America), is significant. 
Milman (‘‘Latin Christianity,” close of last volume) thinks 
that the future of Christianity is to be, not Latin, but 
Teutonic. ‘The Entente Allies are imitating the Roman 
methods of the Central Empires, but only because ‘fire 
must be fought by fire.’ Of course the Entente Allies 
(and America, too, calling for “universal military 
training”) may become infected with the Roman spirit 
caught from the Romanized Germans. Let us hope 
not! And may it be added that for Germany and her 
allies, so obsessed at present by the spirit of Napoleon and 
of Cesar and the love of Roman order and authority, 
there should be only sympathy and forbearance. For, 
to say nothing of Rome’s ancient assaults upon the 
Germans, thrice has Germany been attacked by Roman- 
ism: The Thirty Years’ War, the Wars of Napoleon, and 
now, most insidiously within her own body-politic, by 
the rise of Cesarism, imperialism, and militarism. 
Germany is not at present her own Teutonic self. The 
virus of Rome has made her ill; and War, bred of this 
malady, is sweeping away her manhood and wealth, and 
filling her land with dead men and debt, widows, orphans, 
and unspeakable suffering. ‘‘Universal military train- 
ing” is working its inevitable mischief upon that people 
of soul and light, of music and high vision. 

The life and tendencies of Ametica are being pro- 
foundly influenced by modern Germany and her allies, 
‘governed, as they are, by Roman principles of authority 
rather than by Teutonic principles of liberty. Cesar, 
not Christ, is their present master. ‘The peril to America 
and her really Teutonic ideals of liberty is so great that, 
to all who realize it, it is, as Jefferson said of the passions 
engendered of the Missouri Compromise, ‘‘as dreadful 
as the sound of fire-bells at night.” 

Our clamor for ‘‘universal military training,’ as de- 
vised by the War College, marks our danger! Happily, 
however, the great body of our people is Teutonic,—i.e., 
descended from Mid-Europe, North Europe, and British 


Isles ancestors, people “‘ever young for liberty.” Yet. . 


the old Roman spirit of authority, now infecting the 
Central Empires, is really threatening the United States. 
It is not the Roman Church that is imperilling American 
freedom; religious liberty is too strongly  intrenched 
among us to justify fear from that source. Our imminent 
danger is, that we shall become infected, insidiously, by 
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‘the politico-economic measures of the Romanized nations 

of the Old World. America is in the throes of her own 
struggle for economic freedom, on the basis of religious 
and civil liberty; and the same reactionary forces, al- 
ways active in military propaganda, that threatened -the 
people with religious and civil tyranny and servitude, 
confront us in this present contest. : 

‘The process of reaction, now operative and to follow, 
is something like this: As for half a century America has 
tended to organize, centralize, and subsidize her activities, 
producing vast wealth and creating enormous privileges, 
she is inevitably inclined to Romanize her life. She has 
awakened jealousies in surrounding nations. Instinc- 
tively comes the cry for ‘‘defence,”’ abetted to the last 
degree by our military propagandists! Hence, the peril 
of becoming militarized and Romanized, precisely as 
Germany has been perverted from Teutonic to covertly 
disguised Roman principles, during the last half-century. 
When this Roman military reaction has definitely set in, 
naturally follow organization, discipline, obedience, sub- 
mission, silence, passivity on the part of the plain people; 
and all this at the expense of liberty. Unscrupulous 
politicians, the tools of merely “commercial interests,”’ 
greedy for wealth and world-trade and dominion, be- 
holding this great army of ‘“‘trained citizens” already 
weakened as to republican virtues and inoculated with 
the virus of militarism, will raise the cry of “patriotism,”’ 
calling for ‘‘defence against the foreign foe getting ready 
to attack us,’’—Japan, or any other that wily and lying 
diplomacy has enraged. Attention will be diverted, 
craftily, from the peril from the “foes of one’s own house- 
hold”; and the military party, spurred by dreams of 
promotions, honor, glory, and power, will quickly respond, 
thus abetting the Romanized subversions of American 
liberty. Our young soldiers, trained to arms, will likely 
enough be caught in the sophistical toils; as will, also, a 
frightened American public. Caught, as have been their 
German brothers; as Napoleon deluded the French youth; 
as happened to “generous youth” in the Middle Age, 
under Charlemagne and Constantine, and under the 
Roman Emperors and Cesar himself, and before 
Cesar’s time, when all Rome, quarrelling with Carthage 
for commercial supremacy, set up the slogan, ‘‘Carthage 
must be destroyed!” In like spirit, so our politicians 
and militarists: “Open the ports of China as Perry did 
those of Japan!’”’ “On to Mexico!” to save “American 
interests’’—in land and ore and oil. ‘Annex Canada!” 
“Save the Canal Zone to dominate the Pacific!”” Dreams? 
No. Simply repetition of history. For, once the Ameri- 
can soul becomes greedy, and acquires military skill on 
land and sea, inevitably will follow the full evolution that 
always results from the surrender of liberty: Organize; 
centralize; subsidize; militarize; Romanize! And, when 
it is too late to draw back, that other sure consequence 
of the subversion of liberty,—paralyze! 

“Tt can’t happen to us!’ Why not? It overcame 
Rome; the Middle Age; Spain; Austria; England, nearly; 
France, for a season; and Germany is hastening to her 
ruin. ‘Too late in the centuries for such reversions to 
brutal types!’ ‘Three years ago the denial might have 
seemed justified; but not since this savage outbreak of 
wolfishness. Human nature is always the same,—the 
pendulous reactions of the brutish-material and 
spiritual-moral forces. 


defence.” Frightened by the dangers of imperialistic — 
assault from overseas across either ocean, the bill ¢ - 
for the taking of all our young men of nineteen ye 
age for a period of six months (the General Staff is 
clamoring for more!) from their “normal 
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The present bill before Congress is a Rome-begotten — “4 
and militaristic sophistry; a lying plea for “national 
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cae: sal military training,” we shall turn, most 
es ik the minds of our youth from freedom of thought 
and its free expression, and from standards of personal 
_ initiative to submission and obedience to military 
authority, involving, of course, lessened powers and 
desire for thought and free speech, as well as the deadening 

of personal initiative in action. In such an event, we 
should turn, thereby, from really Teutonic—.e., American 

—ideals to Romanized practices; from discipleship to 

_ Jesus Christ to the following again of Julius Cesar. 

For sane national defence, ‘universal military training”’ 
of the sort proposed is unnecessary, especially consider- 
ing its danger to American liberty and, in its reaction, 
to all human liberty. The military training of citizens 
by properly educated citizens, directed to ideals of moral 
citizenship, is our real salvation. Admit that material 
considerations have their rightful place; but all the more 
insist that spiritual and moral values have, also, not only 
their place, but the far greater claim to human considera- 

_ tion. Then, why segregate ourselves as citizens from 
our ordinary vocations in order to acquire all necessary 
military skill for purely defensive purposes? A couple 
of weeks now and then will give some training to our 
youth in the rudiments of the manual of arms, rifle- 
practice, and company, battalion, and regimental forma- 
tions. Of course such training would not make them 
able to cope with the veterans of a militaristic imperial- 
ism; but, for this country, the disparity would be more 
than met by numbers, heavy artillery, and our “‘first 
line of defence’’—the navy. Such training constitutes 
one-half of the ‘‘whole armor of God’’; the other half 
consists of that moral training so essential to humane 
and Christian civilization. ‘The study of history and the 
cultivation of moral internationalism make for the best 
defence of any nation. So trained, our youth will dis- 
criminate between imperialism and republicanism, be- 
tween Teutonic and Roman politico-economic values, 
and between the temporal Cesar and the eternal Christ. 

They will see the difference between co-operation and 

compulsion; representative institutions and imperial 

splendors; equal opportunity and subsidized privilege; 
fair trade and greed; the ‘‘rule of the citizen”’ and the ‘‘rule 
of the soldier”; between the spirit that animated our 

Teutonic forefathers and the old Roman spirit. Our 

youth, morally prepared, will glory, not in Roman im- 

perialism, but in that Teutonic spirit which, rising in 

Central Europe, crossed the seas and planted freedom, 

first, in Old England, then in New England and the 

Lower Colonies, and, after successful revolt against 

tyranny, spread across the Alleghenies to the Mississippi, 

and over the Great Plains to the Western Sea. And 
they will realize that this was accomplished, not by arms 
alone, but far more by moral power. Keep our guns to 
stand off the wild beast in human nature. Arm for 

_ defence, but as citizens, not as soldiers so easily perverted 
to imperialistic designs of greed and conquest. Put 
on the moral as well as the military armor! Only by 
such double preparation shall we escape becoming brutal- 
ized, paganized, Romanized, and demonized! 

_ The militarist thinks in terms of guns and explosives, 
and men killed and maimed, and territory occupied, and 
_ indemnities levied; his phrase, ‘‘artillery preparation,” 
_ that darkens life for widows and orphans, and that 
_ devastates homes, is one of the most awful in human 
language. On the contrary, the moralist thinks in terms 


; freedom mightier than author- 
truth of history, the strongest 
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If we submit to any such scheme 


battalions eventually get upon the side of God,—the 
Cesarized Napoleon to the contrary, notwithstanding. 

This old world of ours has been too long under the in- 
fluence of autocrats and imperialists and those who 
would unjustly coerce their fellows. That evil spirit 
crucified Christ; persecuted Christians; has murdered 
and pillaged and ravaged in Christ’s name; suppressed 
light; slaughtered reformers; caused wars that have 
filled the’earth with widows, orphans, dead men, and 
debt; and, with every reactionary device, has stood in 
the path of human progress and liberty. Lying diplomacy 
together with military training carried beyond the real 
needs of moral citizenship and international neighborli- 
ness have been its savage instruments. 

Are we not called to better things than lying and robbing 
and murdering and conquering? If Cesar practised it, 
Christ condemned it. In a profoundly rational sense, 
in this age of threatened Cesarism and Romanism, no 
duty is more imperative than to “‘preach Christ,” and 
to work for the “liberty wherewith Christ sets men free.” 
It is the world’s best defence against the non-moral 
aggressions of those who persistently practise Czsar’s 
Romanism that forever enslaves men. As the military 
forces of the age close up around the standards of Im- 
perial Céesars, all the more let the moral power of the 
world gather about the Christ-Spirit. The path is plain: 
Help; serve; deal fairly with all men; scorn any standard 
of collective morals that is lower than men have estab- 
lished for individuals. Put on the whole armor of God,— 
the double material and moral armament that, in the long 
run, tends to make guns obsolete except for occasional use 
in subduing the wolf-spirit in men. Peace comes auto- 
matically from such preparation. In such an age,— 


“The warrior’s name would be a name abhorred! 
And every nation that should lift again 
Its hand against a brother, on its forehead 
Would bear forevermore the curse of Cain!” 


May America help to Christianize this Romanized 
world! ‘Through full preparation,—the material and the 
moral, typified on one of our new coins by Liberty bearing 
on one arm the shield of defence, and with the opposite 
hand stretching forth the olive-branch of peace,—let 
republicanism supplant imperialism, so that ours may 
become a nation of citizens to whom the ideals of Christ 
and of Luther, of Kant and Milton and of Cromwell and 
of Washington, shall be forever precious. May the men 
and the women of the Christ-Spirit rule this earth,—the 
men, no longer warriors, but engaged in constructive 
labors; the women the mothers of citizens, not of soldiers 
and cannon-fodder! ‘The call to humanity, then, will not 
be, ‘Tremble, suffer, die!’” but the generous welcome of 
the Christ, ‘‘Come unto me and learn of me!’’ In this 
dread hour, when the din of battle and the rumors of 
war stun our ears, let us fervently pray,— 

“For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard, 
For valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding, calls not Thee to guard; 
For frantic boast and foolish word— 
Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord!” 

The true and Christ-like personal spirit makes for 
orderly and reciprocal national and international life and 
peace. How the world longs for it! How quickly, when 
the Christ-ideal shall animate all hearts, warring men will 
beat their swords into plough-shares and their spears into 
pruning-hooks, and cry out, in all sincerity, with two great 
watriors who hated war, “Let us have peace!” ‘‘ War 
should be the last resort of civilized men!” 

Upon such victories of the Spirit depend the religious, 
civil, and economic liberties of mankind! 

NgEDHAM, Mass. 
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The Weaver. 


‘ 
_ELNORA STONE. 


I sat at my loom in silence, 

Facing the westering sun: 
The warp was rough and tangled 

And the threads unevenly run. 
Impatient I pulled at the fibres— 

They snapped and flew from my hands; 
Weary and faint and sore-hearted * 

I gathered the broken strands. 


I had beautiful colors to work with,— 
White, blue like heaven above 

And tangled in all the meshes 
Were the golden threads of love; 

But the colors were dulled by my handling 
The pattern was faded and gray, 

That once to my eager seeming 
Shone fairer than flowers of May. 


But alas, not the half of my pattern 
Was finished at set of sun; 
What should I say to the master 
When I heard him call, “Is it done?” 
And I threw down my shuttle in sorrow 
(I had worked through the livelong day), 
And I lay down to slumber in darkness, 
Too weary even to pray. 


In my dreams a vision of splendor: 
An angel, shining-faced, 
With gentle and tender finger 
The work of the weavers traced. 
He stooped with a benediction 
O’er the loom of my neighbor near, 
For the threads were smooth and even 
And the pattern perfect and clear. 


Then I waited in fear and trembling 
As he stood by my tangled skein, 
For the look of reproach and pity 
That I knew would add to my pain. 
Instead, with a thoughtful aspect 
He turned his gaze upon me, 
And I knew that he saw the fair picture 
Of my work as I hoped it would be. 


And with touch divine of his finger 

He traced my faint copy anew, 
Transforming the clouded colors 

And letting the pattern shine true. 
And I knew in that moment of waiting, 

While his look pierced my very soul through 
I was judged not so much by my doing 

As by what I had striven to do. 


Literature. 
North American Mythology.* 


This is a fascinating book. The reader is 
soon inspired by confidence that through it 
he is getting closer to Indian conceptions, 
thoughts, feelings, and deeper interests than 
he has been before. He is aware of the 
background of knowledge, of the long and 
careful researches of which only a few lead- 
ing results are presented in these pages. All 
who are interested in primitive peoples, in 
the infancy of science and the childhood of 
religion, will find pleasure and profit in this 
presentation of Indian Mythology. 

In the first place, it tends to correct an 
erroneous impression. Most of us, when 
children, have heard many tales of Indian 
cruelty, and when older have read accounts 
of travellers, hunters, and traders who were 
impressed chiefly with the external peculi- 
arities of the red men’s life, so that we are 
surprised and incredulous when sympathetic 
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and careful students such as Prof. teat 


set before us the nobler and more beautiful 
aspects of Indian thought and feeling. 
“Is it possible,” we say, ‘that wild people 
who dress in blankets and wear feathers in 
their hair have such perceptions and senti- 
ments as this?” 

Properly trained and adequately equinped 
students have in a few cases penetrated to 
the inner meaning of those communal 
ceremonies called ‘‘dances’”’ by white men, 
which consist of ‘‘dramatic prayers—com- 
binations of sacrifice, song, and symbolic 
presentation, addressed to great nature- 
powers, to sun and earth, to rain-bringers, 
and to the givers of food and game.” Very 
enlightening, e.g., are the twenty pages, 
80-100, in which is set forth significance of the 
Pawnee ceremonial, the Hako. This cosmic 
thanksgiving to Father Sun is full of beauty. 
In it occurs the following prayer, uttered by 
the chief conducting the céremony:— 

“Great Sun Power! I am praying for my 
people that they may be happy in the summer 
and that they may live through the cold of 
the winter. Many are sick and in want. 
Pity them and let them survive. Grant that 
they may ‘live long and have abundance. 
May we go through these ceremonies cor- 
rectly, as you taught our forefathers to do in 
the days that are past. If we make mistakes, 
pity us. Help us, Mother Earth! for we 
depend upon your goodness. Let there be 
rain to water the prairies, that the grass may 
grow long and the berries be abundant. O 
Morning Star! when you look down upon 
us, give us peace and refreshing sleep. Great 


Spirit! bless our children, friends, and 
visitors through a happy life. May our 
trails lie straight and level before us. Let 


us live tobe old. We are all your children 
and ask these things with good hearts.” 

The ritual of these dwellers on the plains, 
who rejoiced in the lifegiving beams of the 
rising sun, is indeed ‘‘strangely and richly 
reminiscent of Stonehenge and Memphis 
and Pekin and Cuzco.’’ Astonishing, too, 
and creative of a feeling of our common 
humanity is the number of tales which seem 
to be but different versions of those which 
have come to us in our own stream of tra- 
dition. The famous story of Orpheus and 
Eurydice has many Indian forms. Yet it 
has not been borrowed. ‘‘The elemental 
fact of human grief and yearning for the 
departed will explain it. Doubtless a similar 
universality in human nature and a similar 
likeness in human experiences will account 
for the multitude of other conceptions 
which make the mythic universe of the men 
of the Old World and the men of the New 
fundamentally and essentially one.” 

When the tales of the Indians in the gulf 
region are told, we see at once where Uncle 
Remus got many if not most of his stories. 
Incidentally we learn that the historical Hia- 
watha was a sixteenth-century Onondaga 
chieftain, with a magnificent creative imagi- 
nation, who conceived the idea of a great 
union which should insure universal peace. 
Though his splendid dream was never 
realized, it was due to him that Iroquoian 
confederacy was formed. ‘The legends grown 
up around him are given. His apotheosis 
illustrates the universal law that men are 
invested with divinity when, as a result of 
their character and services, they are seen 
through the glorifying haze of affection and 
veneration. 


Che In- 
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his gods, as Father Sky and Mother Earth. 
His religion i is to be studied in his rites rather 
than in his myths, 7.e., in the calumet cere- 
mony, the sweat-bath, fastings and vigils 
for the purposes of inducing visions that shall 
direct the way of life, shamanistic rites and 
the so-called ‘“‘dances’”’ and the ceremonies 
in honor of the dead. ‘The myths arise from 
‘various sources and have different motives. 
Some tales are told for entertainment, some 
are moral allegories, other are fanciful answers 
to the questions about nature, life, and 
origins that the universally curious human 
race has always been asking. The illustra- 


tions for the volume ‘‘have been selected 


with a view to creating a clear impression of 
the art of the North American Indians, as 
well as for their pertinency to mythic ideas.” 
There is a colored map of the linguistic 
stocks of North America, besides a bibliog- 
raphy and valuable notes. Prof. Alexan- 
der’s work is excellent and satisfying, and 
one can hardly hope more for the volumes 
of the series yet to come than that they may 
measure up to the standard set in Vol. X. 


THE PROSECUTION OF JESUS; ITs Darts, 
History, AND LEGALITY. By Richard Wel- 
lington Husband, Professor of the Classical 
Languages in Dartmouth College. Prince- 
ton University Press. $1.50.—The discus- 
sion of this subject calls for thorough equip- 
ment in two distinct branches of scholar- 
ship, Roman Provincial Law under the early 
Cesars and New ‘Testament criticism. 
These are rarely combined in one person, 
and it is not surprising that we do not find 
them both in Prof. Husband. He comes 
to his task, as he tells us, from the classical 
point of view, after having made a study 
of the study of some of Cicero’s cases, par- 
ticularly that against Verres. Consequently 
we feel confidence in his classical investiga- 
tions and conclusions. When we come to 
questions of New Testament criticism his 
touch is much less sure. It is not that he 
is illiberal, but that he is by no means clear 
as to what are primary and what secondary 
sources. Thus he quotes the legendary 
account from Matthew of the guard placed 
over the tomb of Jesus as if it were reliable 
history. He appears to have 
New Testament learning for this particular 
case, and while he has consulted many high 
authorities he has not really mastered the 
subject. He appears to have been much 


surprised to learn how radical the critics are. 


Nevertheless we believe that Prof. Hus- 


band has made a valuable contribution to 


the question, and that with regard to the 
main points he is quite right. These are 
that the arrest, trial, and condemnation 
were all legally correct; that the so-called 


trial by the Sanhedrin was, properly speak- 


ing, not a trial, but a preliminary examina- 


tion, like that of a grand jury, to prepare 
the case to be laid before Pilate, who alone 4” 


case was that Jesus was gudltyOF tweasoit b 
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the Trickster-Trans- 
former, who is now Hare, now Coyote, now 
Raven, are not in the same category with 


“got up” his 
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i erefore obliged to condemn Jesus to 

death and to proceed with the execution, as 

_ he had no power to pardon such an offence. 
The author also maintains with a good deal 
of probability that the crucifixion took place 
in A.D. 33 instead of A.D. 30 as the current 
view holds. 

Prof. Husband finds a difficulty in the 
view of radical critics regarding the hearing 
before the Sanhedrin in that they do not 
account for the delay of a day or more in 
the action of the priests in bringing Jesus 
to trial, thus narrowly avoiding encroaching 
on the Passover. If he had had before him 
Prof. Bowen’s invaluable work The Gospel 
of Jesus, that difficulty would have been 
cleared up. Prof. Bowen there points out 
that it was the treachery of Judas which 
supplied to the priests at the last moment 
the necessary information, namely, that 
Jesus claimed to be the Messiah, without 
which they had no charge that they could 
bring before Pilate. This accounts entirely 
for the delay. 

We get thus from Prof. Husband’s book 
a clear and straightforward account of the 
prosecution of Jesus in which none but Judas 
appears with any :special degree of infamy. 
The priests defended themselves against one 
whom they felt to be dangerous to their 
religion and to their national security; Pilate 
simply applied the law as he was bound to 
do, and tried his best to avoid the condem- 
nation. This makes the martyrdom of Jesus 
no less real; it makes it rather all the more 
impressive when we see how human were 
the means by which it was brought about. 
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SONGS OF THE Sour. By Alexander 
Irvine Innes. Boston: C. W. Thompson.— 
To have written half a hundred hymns and 
to have composed the music for them is no 
slight achievement, but this Mr. Innes has 

done in a manner and with a degree of suc- 
cess that commands respect. It was a 
brave venture, that of writing an entire 
hymn-book, for hymns gain so much by 
the power of familiarity and repeated use, 
they win so much by association, that a 
collection of new ones has hardly the chance 
it deserves. Nevertheless it is certain that 
these are real hymns, simple, direct, personal 
outpourings of aspiration and religious feel- 
ing, and the music, adapted to them by 
the author himself, shares their simplicity 
and directness as their natural expression. 
Evidently they came to Mr. Innes as hymns, 
not as poems. Every one is singable at 
sight; and there is variety in theme and 


The tones thy prophets knew 
- Float down from olden years to bless 
All spirits brave and true, : 
Yet poor the world would be if thou 
Wert far away and silent now.” 


“Voice Eternal, Presence Holy! 
To the listening ear 
Speak thy greatest revelation, 
‘T amshere.’”’ 


“Beauty of the soul and star, 
Of the near and of the far. 
All the beauty that I view 
Is thy glory gleaming through.” 


It must be gratifying to Mr. Innes to re- 
ceive the commendation of some of “our 
best authorities” on hymnody. 


GIFTS FROM THE DESERT. By Fred B. 
Fisher. Decorations and illustrations by 
Harold Speakman. New York: The Ab- 
ingdon Press. 50cents net.—Of the making 
of many books about the Christmas story 
there is no end. ‘This one is an interpreta- 
tion of the gifts of the Wise Men as the con- 
secration of themselves to the leader of 
Christianity when they left the religions in 
which they had been trained. The words 
are put into the mouth of Ram Sahai, a 
prophet of India converted to Christianity. 
Incidentally some information about frank- 
incense and myrrh is given, while the spirit- 
ual interpretation is symbolical and mystical. 
The author, strangely enough, counts that 
mystical interpretation as an adequate 
“commentary”? on the Gospel narrative. 
It is instead a bit of suggestive symbolism 
designed to inspire the mood of devotion. 
The little volume is attractively printed as 
a gift-book, in boldfaced type with a decora- 
tion at the top and bottom of each page. 
There is a frontispiece in color, and two full- 
page drawings. 


SHAKESPEARE. An Address by George 
Edward Woodberry. Printed for the Wood- 


| berry Society. Merrymount Press. $1.50. 


—Mr. Woodberry, in the progress of the 
years, has lost nothing of that felicitous 
skill in phrasing for which his admirers 
have come to look, and his insight into 
motive and character remain as sure as 
ever. From his address delivered at the 
Tercentenary of Shakespeare’s death at 
Brown University, 
or two will reveal this fact as accurately 
now as at the opening of his literary career. 
For example, says Mr. Woodberry: ‘‘The 
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mystery of the fates of men is, I think, best 
expressed in English, with poetic truth, in 
the tragedies of Shakespeare, as the beauty 
of life is best displayed in his pastoral come- 
dies and kindred plays. However time 
may pluck at them, they still speak a uni- 
versal language”; and we_ instinctively 
recognize the truth of what he urges. 


THE SPRING Sonc. By Forrest Reid. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.40 
net.—The greater portion of Mr. Reid’s 
story thus entitled constitutes a very charm- 
ing piece of fiction. The scene is laid in 
rural England, and the personages are 
mainly, though not entirely, children and 
young people. The descriptive passages 
introduced into the tale are matched for 
excellence only by the lifelike naturalness 
of the dialogue, and the equal naturalness 
of the action of the earlier chapters. The 
tragedy of the closing chapters is wholly 
needless and forms a-blemish upon what 
is in many respects a most delightful story. 
As for the title, The Spring Song, it serves 
as an appeal to all that is suggested thereby, 
and as such we commend the book. 


Magazines. 


In the March St. Nicholas, all forms of 
literature are represented—adventure sto- 
fies, romance, poetry, legend, biography, 
and science. Mr. H. B. Hulbert contrib- 
utes a thrilling story, “A Conflict in the 
Dark,” with its hero an English boy, who 
is trying to get home to do his “‘bit’’ in the 
Great War, and upon whose courage and 
resourcefulness rest the lives of thousands 
of passengers on an Atlantic liner. The 
remaining stories include the instalments of 
the three serials, ‘‘ Under Boy Scout Colors,” 
by Joseph B. Ames; ‘‘The Girl Next Door,” 
by Augusta Huiell Seaman; and ‘‘ Under- 
| stood Betty,” by Dorothy Canfield; ‘‘ Norton 
Wins,” the exciting race between an auto- 
mobile and a runaway locomotive, written 
by Julian Josephson and illustrated by 
Norman P. Rockwell; ‘‘’ The Lafayette Rose,” 
by Helen Forbes, with illustrations by W. 
M. Berger, in which a little Colonial maiden 
meets the great General. Hyde Foster 
tells of the work of a children’s garden club 
in a New York suburb, with practical hints. 
‘The Hero of To-day,’ by Mary Parkman, is 
Dr. Grenfell, more romantic than any fic- 
titious romance. Allied to the biography 
of Miss Parkman is the article contributed 
by Miss Alice Kendall, one of Dr. Gren- 
fell’s co-workers. There are other inter- 
esting features of the March St. Nicholas. 


DID JESUS 
RISE FROM THE DEAD? 


A careful, concise and sympathetic treatment 
of the New Testament account of the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. Prof. Bowen adheres strictly to 
the methods of the higher criticism and evades 
none of the difficulties of his theme. And 
while he finds in the omissions and contradic- 
tions of the gospel accounts good reasons for 
discarding many of the resurrection dogmas, he 
also points out the human and spiritual motives 
which brought the resurrection stories Into ex- 
istence. This is a tract that has long been 
needed on the free list of the A. U. A. publica- 
tions. 
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Fanny Fuss-and-Feathers. 


Now, Fanny Fuss-and-Feathers is the prettiest of girls; 
She’s washed and starched and ironed from her gaiters to 
her curls. 
Her satins are the glossiest, her silks are of the sheerest; 
And everything that’s on her is the latest and the dearest. 
But Fanny, if you knew her mind, would very much 
prefer 
To dress like Sadie Smith and, oh, to go and play with 
her! 


For Sadie Smith in gingham goes; she wears an old straw 
hat; 
Her shoes are somewhat rusty, and their heels are rather 
flat; 
She wrestles with her brothers and she frolics with the pup, 
And when a body plays like that how can she keep dressed 
up? 
But Fanny Fuss-and-Feathers, when she passes Sadie’s 
yard, 
There’s something rises in her throat that makes her 
swallow hard. 


Now, Fanny Fuss-and-Feathers has a great big touring 
car, 
And every day she’s taken out to travel fast and far; 
She sees a lot that Sadie Smith, perhaps, will never see, 
And goes to lovely places where poor Sadie’ll never be. 
And yet, with all her riches and the things that go there- 
with, 
This funny little Fanny wishes she were Sadie Smith! 
—Denis A, McCarthy. 


An Apocryphal Girl who was True. 
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The girl about whom I am to tell you has 
no name. That is both an advantage and 
a disadvantage. It is a disadvantage be- 
cause we shall have to call her simply the 
girl, and that is inconvenient in a story as 
it is in real life. Most girls and boys like 
to have names of their own. It is an ad- 
vantage because you can give her the name 
you choose and the name you think will fit 
her, after knowing about her. As girls 
and boys do not always themselves have 
the names that they think they would have 
chosen, this will give them a chance to 
try their wit for a perfectly proper name. 

I found out about this girl in one of the 
byways of reading, which is called the 
Apocryphal New Testament. Many know 
all the stories about Jesus which are in the 
Bible, but these are few, especially about 
his boyhood, In other writings which did 
not get into the Bible are many stories of 
his babyhood and boyhood. ‘These stories 
grew up long after he lived and belong 
to what we call legends, but they are in- 
teresting to us, nevertheless. They are 
wonder stories and are somewhat like fairy 
stories, or like what grown-ups study often 
and call folk-lore. 

In a book called ‘‘The Infancy”? some 
of these wonder stories tell of the many 
cures which were made by the baby Jesus, 
who was with his father and mother, Joseph 
and Mary, on the way from Egypt to their 
own home. Some of these cures were made 
by washing in the water which had been 
used in giving the baby Jesus his bath, or 
sometimes the cure is made by holding the 
baby in one’s arms; that is how we come 
across this girl, who, though told about in 
a wonder story, was in her character true. 

_ One day a rich woman had been cured 


of a terrible disease. ‘To show her grati- 
tude she brought some perfumed water to 
wash the baby Jesus in, and then she pre- 
served the water. It was fortunate she did, 
for there was a girl near by who was afflicted 
with leprosy, a loathsome disease which no 
one could cure, and which made people 
shun the one who had it. They sprinkled 
her with the water that had been kept from 
washing the baby Jesus, and she was in- 
stantly cured. You easily see why we call 
it a wonder story. 

I was interested in what miore was told 
about the girl When Joseph and Mary 
were getting ready to go on their way, this 
girl came and asked them to let her go 
along with them. They granted her wish, 
and she was allowed to go. 

So they travelled on together until they 
came to a place where there was a palace 
of a great king. ‘The prince and the prin- 
cess had one son, but he was afflicted with 
the terrible disease which the girl had had. 
The prince was angry about it, strange to 
say, and demanded that the child be either 
killed or sent away where they would never 
hear about him. / 

Of course the mother princess was very 
sad. The girl heard of her and found a 
way to see her and to tell how she had been 
cured of the same trouble which the young 
prince had. The princess then eagerly 
sought out Joseph and Mary and the child, 
who were staying at the inn. She made 
a big feast for them. ‘The next day she 
took perfumed water to wash the child in, 
She put some of this water on her own 
child and he was instantly cured. The 
princess sang thanks and praises to God 
and offered large gifts to the mother, who 
is here called Lady Mary, and sent her on 
her way, as it is here said, ‘‘with all imag- 
inable respect.” 

The group, our friendly girl still with 
them, continued on their journey. In 
another city on their way they saw three 
women who appeared very sad as they 
were walking along together. Mary sent 
the girl to inquire about their trouble. 
They proved to be three sisters and they 
invited the kind strangers to their beautiful 
home. In the parlor they were surprised 
to see a mule, covered with rich silk and 
wearing a valuable collar. The sisters 
were very affectionate toward the mule. 
The girl was naturally much surprised, 
and the sisters hastened to explain that 
this was not really a mule but was their 
brother. He had been turned into a mule 
by the witchery and wickedness of a jealous 
woman. ‘They had tried many magicians 
for help, but no one could restore their 
brother to them. 

The girl told them to cease their crying 
and to take courage, for there was a remedy 
and it was in their house. She told how 
she herself had been made well. The sis- 
ters went to Mary and pleaded with her 
to aid them. Mary placed the child on 
the back of the mule and the mule at once 
changed into a human form and the sisters 
had this fine young man back again as their 
brother. 

Naturally the sisters rejoiced and said 
of their new friends, who had done so much 


for them, ‘‘Blessed are the eyes that are 


so happy as to see thee.” ‘They hastened 
to their mother and told her of the wonder- 
ful power of the child Jesus and of the kind- 


Since their son who tee heen “restored 
was not married, and they wanted a true 
wife for him, they thought how fine it would 
be to have him marry the girl who had done 
so much for all of them. So they consulted 
Mary and the matter was agreeably ar- 
ranged. We are told that they made a 


splendid wedding for the girl. ‘Their mourn- 
ing ‘was turned into mirth, and all were 
dressed in their ‘‘richest attire, with brace- 
lets.”” Afterward they praised God for their 
great blessing. Joseph and Mary and the 
child remained with them ten days. They 
then went on, having received much respect 
from these people, who all cried when they 
took their leave,—‘‘but especially the girl.” 


The Storming of Fort Hill. 


It was snowing hard, and the Band stared 
sadly out of the windows. They had planned 
to celebrate Washington’s Birthday by 
skating. Now the skating was spoiled and, 
worst of all, the Captain had not come 
home from the office as he had hoped to 
do. It looked like a wasted holiday. Sud- 
denly from the white swirl sounded the call 
of the cardinal grosbeak. 

“Tt’s the Captain,” shouted Trottie and 
the Third. 

“Tt’s Fathy,’’ squealed Honey and Henny- 
Penny and Alice-Palace. 

Sure enough, in another minute the 
Captain came stamping in covered with 
snow. 

“‘Comrades,’’ he said impressively, wind- 
ing a bandanna around his neck, “we attack 
Fort Hill at sunset. If there be any here 
who for the sake of their wives and families 
wish to draw back, now is the time.” 

“T haven’t got any wife,” piped up Henny- 
Penny, “‘nor any family ’cept this one. But 
I want to come.” 

The rest of the Band followed his lead. 
Not one of them drew back. The Captain 
said it made the blood run faster in his 
shrivelled old veins to have such gallant 
comrades. 

“To horse,’ he shouted a minute later, 
grabbing a six-foot sled and shooting off 
across the icy lawn. ‘The rest of the Band 
followed him whoopingly on sleds of all 
sizes and colors. Down the slope they sped 
into the winding driveway and followed its 
turns until they shot one after another out 
of the stone gate and stopped in the sunken 
lane which ran past Wentworth Farm. As 
they plodded through the stinging snow, 
a bird dived into a patch of bushes directly 
ahead. 

“A cardinal,” said Trottie, 
expert. ‘I saw the color.” 

The rest of the Band doubted, but a few 
steps farther onand they all saw his blood- 


the bird- 


red crest against the white and green of a ~ 


snow-covered cedar and heard his loud 
whistle. Farther on a little gray and black 


bird flitted along the roadside which even 


Alice-Palace recognized by the flash of its 

snowy white tail-feathers. 
“Tt’s a bunco,”’ she called out 1sealyee : 
-“Junco, you mean,” said her twin, Henny- 

Penny, and there followed an arg 


is ving stretch of soft snow, and amid 
Ja ‘spifidrift of frozen flakes whirled gasp- 
C iagly: to where the Captain’s craft eos at 
| anchor, é 

Then two little round heads peered over 
the eige of the slope. It was Alice-Palace 
and Henny-Penny, who had_ obediently 
stopped at the oak-tree. 

“There’s a littly weeny bird up here,” 
Alice shrieked down to them. Through 
the flakes flew a tiny bird. 

“See-see-see,” it called in a tiny high- 
pitched note. ; 
“‘Golden-crowned _kinglet!’’ 
-Trottie exultingly, and so it was. 

Slowly they climbed the long slope down 
which they had flashed a few minutes be- 
fore. As they reached the top of the hill, 
suddenly the sky all around them grew pink, 
the snowflakes stopped falling, and in the 
west gleamed a heart of glowing, shifting 
flame. The sky to each side brightened 
into pale gold. The silver bars of the ice- 
covered branches could not keep back the 
glory that streamed from the sunset. The 
caw of a passing crow came down from the 
cold sky and brought the bird-list up to five. 

Up the slope the Captain dragged the 
two littlest members of the Band.. Then 
they all got on their sleds and pretended 
that it was three hundred years ago, when 
wolves were everywhere. As they sped 
along they could almost hear the pattering 
of swift feet and see galloping forms black 
against the snow. Down the last hill they 
rushed and whizzed in at the home gate. 
Across the lawn shone the yellow lamplight 
of home. Five minutes later the whole 
Band rushed in the door and all together 
told mother of the day’s doings.—Samuel 
Scoville, Jr., in Sunday School Times. 


ea SE ated over he next hill. 
- ements grackles,’” shouted Trottie and 
"the Third. ~ 

_ Purply crackles,” tees up Alice-Palace 
after the rest,—‘’cause they make: a crack- 
ling noise,’ she explained. 

_“Tt’s a record,” said Trottie. “We got 
them on March first last year.”’ And down 
went the crackling grackles on the year’s 
bird-list. 

At the very crest of the hill the Captain 
halted the Band. To the left a long mea- 
_dow sloped away to the valley below almost 
lost to sight in the snow flurries. Without 

a word the Captain climbed the ice-covered 
rail fence, dragging his long sled behind 
him, followed by the Band. © 

“Beyond that oak-tree down the meadow 
is Fort Hill,” he said. ‘‘No one has ever 
tried coasting down it. Comrades Henry 
and Alice are to stop at the tree, and Trottie 
and Honey are not to do any racing. Fol- 
low me,” he finished, ‘“‘and don’t fall off.” 

Xi The sleds sped through the frozen grass 
and ice-covered weeds, which snapped and 
broke. and tinkled like glass. Gradually 
the pace became swifter. “Just beyond the 

_oak-tree the Captain, who was leading, 
disappeared over the edge of what seemed 
to his startled eyes a precipice. Then he 
struck a pile of snow-covered cornstalks’ 
and sailed out into the air. He clung to 
his spirited steed with a death-grip and 
struck ground again some ten yards farther 
on with a grunt> 

By this time his sled, although ordinarily 
well-broken, was excited beyond control. 
It shot down the icy hill with a crash that 
sounded like a bullet going through a dozen 
window-panes. The sharp fragments from 
the ice-covered grass cut into the Captain’s 
face like hail. In an instant with one last 
flying leap his sled was speeding like a bullet 
across the flat toward a stone wall. It was 
impossible to turn the bolting sled on the 
ice without skidding. Suddenly, just as 
the wall loomed up dead ahead, the sled 
struck a stretch of drifted snow, and the 
Captain made a sharp curve and came to 
a stop just in time to watch the rest of the 

Band take the hill. 

First came the Third. He leaped over 
the edge like a startled chamois with a loud 
squeal when he saw what was in front of 
him. The pile of cornstalks he missed by 
a hair’s breadth. Gaining control of his 

_ sled far more quickly than his leader he 

went whizzing safely by, kicking his legs 
insultingly in the air as he passed. 

_ Then came — -Trottie and Honey, disobe- 
dently racing as usual. They had been 
: running into each other and jockeying for 
ie Son aa all Prachi down the meadow. All 
1 at the edge of the preci- 


shouted 
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The Great Transition. 

“Hello!” «said 1, “twhat’s.-that?’’» .And 
I stooped to pick it up. 

“That?” replied the boy, who happened 
to be passing through the schoolyard with 
me. ‘That is nothing but a lead-pencil.” 

‘But it is a whole one,’”’ said I, ‘‘and with 
a rubber on the end.” 

“T know it,” said the boy. 

“What? Do you mean to tell me that 
you have seen this here before?”’ 

“Ves, everybody’s seen it.’ 

‘All the children in your school have’ seen 
this lying here day after day, and not one 
boy has picked it up?”’ 

“Of course. What should we pick it up 
for? There’s plenty in the schoolhouse; 
the town buys ’em.” 

‘I had been given a text for a long 
meditation. Not pick up a whole new lead- 
pencil! And a pencil with a rubber on it! 

When I was a boy, we prized even slate- 
pencils. A boy who hooked anybody’s slate- 
pencil was baited until he gave it up; but 
a lead-pencil—we fought for lead-pencils as 
the Greeks and Trojans fought for Helen. 
We scoured the countryside for old horse- 
shoes to sell to the blacksmith for money 
enough to buy a lead-pencil; and, having 
it, we cut our private mark on it, guarded it, 
kept it as our last resource in trade. Many 
z~|a time a precious two-inch lead-pencil has 

| turned an important jackknife trade one way 
A or seni other. Inever had but one lead-pencil 


+ 
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-whistle, iat just then he na pir ee Bad often iaddly that, until I was 


fifteen years old; and these ten-year-olds 
scorn to pick up a whole one with a rubber! 
Think of it! The best eraser I had was a 
piece of rubbet-boot heel!—Journal of Edu- 


cation. ' 


Fairy Dot. 


Such lovely stories as Aunt Emily could 
tell—stories of fairies and goblins and of little 
flaxen-haired princesses! And how Dottie 
Dudley did love to hear them! 

“J think, Aunt Emily,” said Dot, ‘that I 
like ‘best of all the story of the wish-fairy. 
I wish I were a fairy, and that I could just 
grant wishes, wishes, all day long.” 

And what do you suppose Aunt Emily 
did? Made the loveliest crown of shining 
gold paper, and put little blue bows and bells 
on Dottie’s shoes and a sash round her waist 
and a wand of glistening paper stars in her 
hand; and little Dottie Dudley was trans- 
formed into a sweet little hazel-eyed fairy. 
Aunt Emily kissed her and sent her off to 
“Fairy Dell.” 

“Oh dear,” said grandma, ‘“‘I wish I could 
find my glasses!”’ 

And away Fairy Dot flew, upstairs and 
downstairs, and back came grandma’s glasses. 
Grandma’s wish came true. 

“Oh,” said little brother John, “‘I wish 
some one would help me put my soldiers 
away.” 

And there on the spot 
Was Fairy Dot. 


Mother wished her flowers were watered, 
and father wished for his newspaper; Aunt 
Emily wished for some one to help stir the 
cake and seed the raisins, and Bridget 
wished she knew what the clock said; Towser 
looked as though he wanted a drink, and 
the kitten begged for some milk; and there 
were wishes, wishes, everywhere in “Fairy 
Dell.”? -Wasn’t it good Fairy Dot was there! 


Bessie C. Clymer, in the Kindergarten Review. | 


A small boy was asked to illustrate the 
working of the telegraph, by telling some- 
thing it was like. 

The little fellow thought a moment, and 
then he said: ‘Well, suppose you were go- 
ing along a street in Chicago, and you came 
across a snake big enough to reach from 
there to New York. If you stepped on his 
tail there in Chicago, he would instantly 
open his mouth and stick out his tongue 
in New York.” 


° > ° e 
The Children’s Mission 
. 
to Children 
instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes more or less permanent, according to circumstances, 
which the Mission finds for them. All children cared for 
are in close relations with the central office. 
Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 
Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
constant demands for service. 
PRESIDENT, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vicr-PresmeNnT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerk, REv. Ty R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON B 

Direcrors: Mrs. Clara B. maticg George R. Blinn, 

Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 

George W. Fox. Nathaniel T, Ki der, Dudley L. Pick- 

man. Jr., Mrs. ee. Rice, William H. Slocum, Rev. 

Sydney B. Snow, ta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. . ELD, GeneRaL SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“# World View of Religious Education. | in the “eloquence ‘of Rev. John ate 


FLORENCE BUCK. 


_ The Religious Education Association has 
In a session lasting only 
three days, more than thirty important 
meetings and conferences were held. Speak- 
ers were present from every part of the 
country and from all the great religious 
denominations. The printed programme, 
carefully classified and indexed, showed four 
general sessions and thirteen departments 
holding two meetings each. One could wish 
to have been in three or four places at once 
each forenoon and afternoon, and was com- 
pelled to choose rigorously among such a 
number of helpful opportunities. The most 
spectacular features of this convention were 
the musical programmes of the general 
sessions. ‘Trinity Church choir of boys and 
men gave a musical service of exceptional 
excellence on Tuesday evening. The quar- 
tette choir of Old South Church sang most 
acceptably at the second general session, 
which followed the simpler order of congre- 
gational worship. At Symphony Hall the 
Malden Festival Chorus of eight hundred 
voices, chiefly children, furnished the music. 
Boys and girls, men and women, filled the 
enlarged platform and the ends of the first 
balcony. They sang two anthems under 
the direction of Prof. H. Augustine Smith, 
one from the ‘Elijah’? of Mendelssohn, one 
the Sanctus from the ‘‘ Messe Solennelle”’ of 
Gounod. Here was a convincing demonstra- 
tion that children can sing and enjoy the best 
music under competent leadership. It was a 
thrilling experience to hear this chorus sing 


“America the beautiful,’’ while its author, 


Katherine Lee Bates of Wellesley, stood on 
the speaker’s platform. At the words 
‘America, America,” in the stanzas, each 
child produced a flag which had before re- 
mained concealed, while the great audience 
burst into applause. The interest of the 
children and their achievement showed one 
of those indirect methods of religious educa- 
tion through music which flowers into the 


- best citizenship. 


The theme for this fourteenth convention 
of the Association, “‘Religious Education 
and the Coming World Order,’’ formed the 
basis of every address. It helped to give the 
session, to an even greater extent than usual, 
a world consciousness and a look toward the 
future. It made the core of the fine address 
of the president, Bishop Francis J. Mc- 
Connell of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
in which he held up an ideal of spiritual world 
conquest. It sounded through the message 
of Chancellor James H. Kirkland of Nash- 
ville, who considered the causes of the present 
world upheaval and gave his vision of the 
conditions and training which will lead to 
lasting peace. It spoke in most persuasive 
and convincing manner in the address of 


_ Dr, Francis G. Peabody on Thursday morn- 


ing, when he examined three of the pillars of 
civilization—the family, the business 
world, and political life—as they are affected 
by the present world chaos, and showed that 


the religious education of an American 
citizen must be wrought out of these existing 


conditions. It sounded in trumpet tones 
both in the stirring appeal of Dr. John 
Howard Melish of Brooklyn for an education 


’ that shall develop world sympathies and a 


more secure feeling of human solidarity, and 


Holmes of New York, who asked that certain 
lesser loyalties be sacrificed to the end of 
securing a loyalty to the world and to hu- 
manity which should make war between 
Christian nations forevermore impossible. 
This is a hard task, he said, but one which 
religious education must undertake and 
carry through, if civilization is to continue. 

This vision of a coming world order and 
unity was emphasized also by the presence 
at the council meetings of one of its foreign 
members, Dr. Katsaji Kato of Japan, who 
offered in his address four definite plans for 
developing a world consciousness through 
education. One of these plans asked for a 
wider service of the R. E. A. in his native 
land. Asa result of this plea, the executive 
committee of the council commended Dr. 
Kato to educational leaders in Japan as its 
representative, commissioned to establish 
a Japanese branch of this Association. 

Again, the neighborly feeling was awak- 
ened by the various addresses by Dr. Sidney 
A. Gulick, who has long resided in Japan. 
One of these was given at the closing session, 
in the time assigned by the programme to 
Gov. McCall, who was unable to be present. 
He asked that Christian ideals of universal 
human brotherhood be applied to interna- 
tional relations. He declared that religious 
education must expand its vision, that it 
must teach international morality with the 
utmost definiteness of fact and illustration. 

A genuine contribution toward this world 
sympathy was revealed in the report of the 
secretary, Dr. Henry F. Cope of Chicago, 
who showed that a new community life 
embracing all nations was being developed 
not alone by war, but by transportation, 
commerce, and great world conventions and 
organizations. In that work this Associa- 
tion has had its part throughout the four- 
teen years of its history. It has members 
on every continent and in every country, 
of every creed and faith, representing all 
types of educational endeavor. In the 
present crisis it turns to the tremendous 
task of meeting the world need, of pointing 
out the only way in which young lives can 
be. adequately trained for the life of to- 
morrow. 

The methods by which these results are 
to be secured were shown in the various 
departmental meetings. Here the practical 
worker came into closer touch with his task, 
and saw it in the light of specialized study 
made by men and women of national repu- 
tation. If any minister or Sunday-school 
teacher had imagined that the church is 
working single-handed at the task of relig- 
ious education, his eyes must have been 
opened to the hosts encamped about him 
who are toiling in the same service. Repre- 
sentatives of universities and colleges were 
considering the religious welfare of the stu- 
dents of these great institutions. A special 
group of teachers of the Bible in colleges 
held enthusiastic and prolonged sessions, 
and the relation of the Bible study to the 
general college course was considered from 
the standpoint of the administration, the 
professor, and the student. Public schools, 
private schools, and the family each ‘had its 
own department. Theological schools, 
Christian Associations, and training schools 
came closer to the work of the church, while 


its immediate problems were considered in | 


the departments of churches and pastors, 


+ 
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education. In all these the entphasisuwas . 
constantly placed on accurate scholarship, 
approved methods and materials, required 54 
training, social service, community interest, : 
and interdenominational co-operation. In 
each there was recognized the need of clear — 
vision and of radical changes to meet the 
demands of the new world order. Dr. 
Harry F. Ward of Boston University put 
the matter tersely when he said that the 
church must train its young people not only 
to meet, but also to make, the coming social 
order. / 

Interest in all the sessions grew steadily 
during the three days. The audience for the 
first session of church schools (Sunday- 
schools) so much exceeded the assigned space 
that it was found necessary to adjourn to 
the auditorium of Old South Church, and all 
the meetings of Thursday announced for 
Wesleyan Hall were transferred to the 
church to accommodate the numbers who 
wished to attend. If the first evening 
session in Trinity Church did not assemble 
so large an audience as has usually been 
secured in other cities, the closing session 
which packed Symphony Hall to capacity 
was all that could be desired. On the whole 
the programme maintained a high average of 
excellence? It showed a striking unity’ of 
idea and aim, and was distinctly stimulating 
and helpful. Séveral factors contributed to 
this result: the world situation, the interest 
of the theme, and the appearance’ of an un- 
usually large number of women on the pro- 
gramme, who brought the results of their 
practical experience and their trained ability 
to these meetings. { 

It will interest Register readers to know 
that the programme presented a large num- 
ber of representatives of our own household 
of faith. The secretary of our Department 
of Religious Education, Rev. William I. 
Lawrance, is also secretary of the R. BE. A. 
Council, chairman of one of the committees 
of arrangement and of the commission on 
grading, and was scheduled twice on the 
programme. ‘The associate secretary, Miss 
Florence Buck, was elected a member of 
the Council and vice-chairman of the 
department of church schools. Dr. Frothing- 
ham presided at the second of the public 
sessions, held in Old South Church, Dr. 
Peabody was the chief speaker at the third, 
and Rev. John Haynes Holmes gave one of 
the two addresses at the closing meeting in 
Symphony Hall. Dr. Augustus P. Reccord 
of Springfield gave a paper in the depart- 
ment of universities and colleges. Mrs. 
Beatley and Rev. Willard Reed were chair- 
men of departments, and Miss Mary Law- 
rance is secretary of directors of religious — 
education and gave a paper at the session 
of that department on Friday. In the 
section which considered religious education 
in the family, Rev. Edward Cummings and ~ 
Rev. William I. Lawrance gave the gteetings, 
while Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany and Dr. 
Richard Cabot were two of the speakers. 
One missed the presence and message of the _ 
president of the American Unitarian Associa- __ 
tion, who usually attends these meetings, 
but was compelled to be in the far Southwest — 
with the Indian Commission when the R: E. — 
A. came to his own city. Many peel Aan + 
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consideration of the kind of religious educa- 

+ tion which is needed to meet the demand of 
. the coming world order may be well ex- 
~ pressed by a statement made in Dr. Peabody’s 

address. He said in effect: ‘‘ There are those 
_ who tell us that in this world crisis of war 
there is no religion left. The fact is, that 
- nothing but religion is left.” 


y 


A Letter From Florence, Italy. 


The American friends of Signor Gaetano 

Conte will be interested in the following 

_ extracts from a letter recently received by 
Rev. Louis C. Cornish:— 


“T should be very happy to write from 
time to time something with reference to 
the war as it appears to us, but the censor 
is naturally very severe. It is very diffi- 

_ cult to touch upon our war. Of one thing 
_. I can speak without fear, and it is that my 
country is unanimously agreed, because it 
_is convinced it is obeying not only a national 
interest but a principle of justice. He whom 
_we have at the head of the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairsis a true man of integrity, honest 
and pure, and the country has entire faith 
in him. ‘To say that we are fighting to en- 
large our confines is to tell only half the 
truth. The other half is that we are born 
_ to the life of a nation in the name of the 
_ principles of the French Revolution, and 
cannot follow Germany in the way of affir- 
mation of principles diametrically opposite. 
We are sons of liberty. I detest all war. 
_I hope that this will be the last war. I 
shall dedicate the last years of my life to 
inculeating hatred of war, but I do not see 
how Italy could have remained indifferent 
and passive in the great conflict, which is, 
after all, a conflict of principles. I am 
deeply troubled because one of my sons 
has had to imperil his life, but I am proud 
of him as I am proud that of the fighting 
continental nations Italy is the only one 
in the enemy’s territory, and has arrived 
there through impassable regions, moun- 
tains covered with snow. But without 
meaning it, I am making known to you my 
way of thinking, which, after all, is that of 
all Italians. 
“GABTANO CONTE.” 


Hungarian Unitarians. 


The following are extracts from a letter 

- written on December 14 last, received on 

_ February 7, from Rev. Dr. George Boros, 
and addressed to his old college friend, Rev. 
C.J. Street, who has written several letters 
which evidently have not reached their 
destination: ‘“‘Whoever will comprehend 
the greatness of woes and tears filling palaces 
-and small huts alike? Fancy a country 
moved out of her place—old men, children, 
»women of every age and kind, cattle and 
fowl, and God knows what not, all flying 
from home? So did three-fourths of our 
__Unitarians” of Transylvania. Many left 
7 even Kolozsvar, though we stayed at home. 
that was a eet and a rk for us 


in pees sacansetadty: ings. fost ‘their 
families, and had no idea of the way which 
their people took. It took a fortnight for 
us to see and know how to help the poor 
refugees. I tell you this much, knowing 
that you must have been very anxious for 
us. Of course now we are over all that, and 
perhaps some good time is coming for us all.’’ 
“We began our college work in November, 
and are going on with it peaceably. Our 
young men so full of enthusiasm that this 
year no new students entered.’ ‘‘Bishop 
Ferencz is doing his work with his usual 
zeal and energy. He has finished forty 
years in his bishoprical chair. We cele- 
brated that rare occasion in the Consistory 
in a suitable manner.’ ‘‘ Unfortunately, 
we know nothing of our English friends, 
and very little of the Americans.’’—London 
Christian Life. 


To Give Away. 


The undersigned has hundreds of Uni- 
tarian and other magazines which he would 
be glad to give to ministers or libraries 
that will pay the cost of transportation. 
They are:— 

The Monthly Religious Magazine; The 
Unitarian Review; The New World; The 
Umtarian, old series; The Journal of Chris- 
tian Science; The Hibbert Journal; and 
miscellaneous literary magazines. 

GEORGE BATCHELOR, 
1 Traill Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Church Messages. 


The message of each chtirch to the com- 
munity in which it stands is often one that 
cannot be put into words, perhaps because 
deeds not words give best expression to a 
church’s as well as an individual’s desire 
to be of use. Some churches, however, crys- 
tallize their message into brief paragraphs, 
and below are a few culled from the church 
calendars which have reached the Rezgzster 
office. ‘The editor of the Register is glad to 
receive calendars from the Unitarian churches. 

The Unitarian Society of Madison, Wis., 
speaks directly to the individual, as follows: 
‘‘Perhaps you are one who cannot give an 
honest assent to long, confusing, and unsatis- 
fying creeds. ‘They are ancient, but too dog- 
matic; they may have satisfied others; they 
violate your judgment and your conscience. 
The Unitarian church of Madison organized 
in 1879 with the frank abandonment of theo- 
logical creed or test. It ‘makes integrity of 
life its first aim and leaves thought free. 
And we cordially invite to our membership 
all, of whatever theological opinion, who 
wish to join with us in the promotion of 
Truth, Righteousness, Reverence, and Char- 
ity among men.’ Perhaps this may be in 
accord with your own ideas. If it be so, we 
invite you to join with us in the promotion 
of our cause,—a free and rational faith.” 

The church in Hartford, Conn., welcomes 
all to ‘‘a Free Church for a Free People,” and 
adds: ‘‘’ This Church bases itself on the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ, without any formal creed, 
and guarantees the largest liberty in belief. 
It places no limit to its fellowship short of 


‘Christianity itself. All persons who are in 
sympathy with pure religion and a free church 


are invited to and ought to co-operate in our 
distinctive mission.’ 


The Third Congregational Society in 
Springfield, Mass., Rev. A. P. Reccord, min- 
ister, uses this domprehensive and happily 
familiar statement: “In common with the 
other churches of the Unitarian faith, this 
church accepts the religion of Jesus, holding 
in accordance with his teaching that prac- 
tical religion is summed up in love to God 
and love to man. Membership is acquired 
by signing the following Covenant: In the 
love of truth, and in the spirit of Jesus Christ 
we unite for the worship of God and the 
service of man.” 

The church in Clinton, Mass., announces 
as its great basic principles, ‘Onward, Up- 
ward, Liberty, Justice, Reverence, Progress, 
Truth, Love, Unity, Service.” 


Go-to-Church Sunday. 


The Massachusetts Federation of Churches, 
following a plan adopted in other years, 
designated February 18 as ‘‘Go-to-Church 
Sunday.” This plan seems not to have 
appealed widely to Unitarians. Few of 
our churches made use of it. Such devices 
are of no lasting value. They seem more 
like a confession of weakness and relative 
failure than a clarion call to men to rally to 
the cause of a great ideal and ally themselves 
with a supremely important institution that 
holds a vital relation to the highest interests 
of human society. The church ought not 
to be obliged to go abegging for the allegiance 
of the people. The fact that it feels obliged 
to do so is an indication that a tremendous 
change has taken place in the estimate of 
ethical and spiritual values, or in the ideas 
as to the methods and agencies by which 
these values are conserved and promoted; 
or else our age has become shockingly in- 
different to the claims of the ideal and 
spiritual. Church-going is not, however, 
all that there is to religion. It is an im- 
portant aid to the maintenance of the right 
moral and spiritual attitude toward life, and 
most of those who try to live at the highest 
levels find out, sooner or later, that they 
cannot do it successfully without the in- 
spiration and stimulus that come from mutual 
fellowship in the things of the spirit.—W. H. 
Ramsay. 


The Message for Children. 


A wise parent would not tell a healthy 
child that he was unsound in body. Even 
if he had a physical weakness this parent 
would not continually emphasize it. He 
would encourage the child to use what 
strength he had. How, then, can a wise 
parent tell a little child, from whose life 
radiates the beautiful innocence which fills 
all who behold it with joy, that it is morally 
unsound? ‘The little boy has not acquired 
wisdom. He is just a glorious bundle of 
energy. He does not know the rules of the 
game. These he has yet to learn. But 
what help would it be to him to tell him that 
he has violated them all from the begin- 
ning, that he is lost and needs to be saved? 
This application of the philosophy of life 
which may be needed by the man who is a 
Prodigal Son, who has left his father’s house 
and spent his substance in riotous living, 
violates the facts of life. 

The more beautiful and therefore more 
true teaching is based on a realization that 


reorganized. 


children must grow in wisdom, that com- 


mendation, not condemnation, will bring 
forth the more beautiful flowers of char- 
acter. 

The older theology placed a blight upon 
the life of the children from the beginning. 
The newer thought has brought joy to chil- 
dren and to fathers and mothers. It has 
freed mankind from a terrible fear, and 


_ shown us how to develop a religious life that 
_ is rooted in love and can blossom in kindly 
’ deeds as naturally as a rose reveals its 


beauty.—From ‘‘The Open Door,” Lincoln, 
Neb. 


A Practical Home Department. 


The committee on education of the Church 
of the Disciples, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, 
chairman, has printed a leaflet giving an 
account of the activities of its Home Depart- 
ment, including lists of books and of stories 
for home reading adapted to varying ages. 
This leaflet has been prepared by Mrs. 
Hastings, the president of the Home Depart- 
ment of the Church of the Disciples. Copies 
may be obtained free of charge by writing 
to 

' Mrs. M. Louise C. HasTINGs, 
32 Gleason Street, 
Dorchester, Mass. 


Che Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


March ff. y.P PRoUseDayi 


The Young People’s Religious Union has 
asked- the churches of the denomination to 
observe next Sunday, March 11, as ‘‘ Young 
People’s Day.” Every minister settled 
over a parish has been asked to observe the 
day in some way, and it has been suggested 
that collections be taken at the services and in 
the Sunday-school for the Endowment Fund 
of the Young People’s Religious Union. 

If the ministers and churches do their 


part in the observance of this day, it is 
certainly the duty of the young people to 


make sure that they do theirs. The board 
of directors therefore urges all the Unitarian 
young people to make next Sunday a “Go- 
to-church’’ Sunday for young people. By 
your presence in the pews next Sunday 
morning, you will help to demonstrate to 
your minister and to your church the strength 
and the possibilities that lie in the young 
people of our churches. For the sake of the 
Young People’s Religious Union, next Sun- 
day ought to see the full strength of our 
young people present at the church services 
as a sign of their loyalty to the denomination, 
and as a token of their appreciation of its 


support. 
Field Notes. 


Nathaniel Hall Society, Dorchester, Mass.— 
This society recently gave a very successful 
Valentine Party. 

East Boston, Mass.—The Cudworth Guild 
of the Church of Our Father has met and 
“In making this new begin- 
ning we shall be at the first a very small 
group, but hope to build up to somewhere 
near the standards of the old days. It 
means hard, persistent work, but we hope 


* 
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to succeed. We need all the ideas we can} 


get and hope i in time to be able to share our 
own ideas with others.” 


+ 


Religious Intelligence. — 


Announcements. 


The Minister's Monday Club will meet 
Monday, March 12, at 11 A.M., at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. Rev. W. W. Peck of Win- 
throp will preside. Rev. William A. Wood 
of Framingham will speak on ‘‘The Present 
Indictment against Unitarians.’”’ There will 
be opportunity for open discussion. All will 
be welcome. 


At the noonday services in King’s Chapel 
next week the speakers will be as follows: 
March 12, Rev. Charles R. Joy, First Parish, 
Portland, Me.; March 13, Rev. Edgar S. 
Wiers, Unity Church, Montclair, N.J.; 
March 14, Rev. Frederic R. Griffin, Uni- 
tarian Church, Montreal; March 15, Rev. 
Edwin H. Byington, Congregational Church, 
West Roxbury; March 16, Rev. Louis C. 
Cornish, American Unitarian Association. 
The service on Saturday is entirely musical, 
with Mr. Malcolm Lang at the organ. 


Meetings. 


Socta, SERVICE CouncIL, MEETING.— 
The twenty-second public meeting was held 
at Arlington Street Church, Boston, Thurs- 
day, March 1, at 10.30 a.m., the president, 
Mrs. Root, in the chair. In order that the 
summer classes at Norfolk House Centre 
may be held fof a longer period of time than 
heretofore, fifty dollars additional was appro- 
priated for this work. After the business 
meeting, Mrs. Jessie D. Hodder, superintend- 
ent of Sherborn Reformatory for Women, 
spoke on ‘‘The Reformatory and the Com- 
munity.” Sherborn Reformatory will reach 
its fortieth birthday in May. Its coming was 
due mainly to women, who felt the need of a 
separate building for women prisoners, and 
gave time and effort to get the bill through the 
Legislature. For lack of means, the work is 
beginning to go back. A bill now before the 
Legislature, House Bill 133, would provide 
for the next step, and, as in the beginning, 
the women are behind it. If passed it will 
provide for the building of cottages, so that 
the women may be separated into groups 
according to type, which is the only basis 
for division. Mars. Hodder showed carefully 
prepared charts with statistics. A large 
proportion are feeble-minded, many are 
epileptic and psychopathic. The psycho- 
paths especially should be themselves to be 
studied. Mrs. Hodder feels that Sherborn 
holds few women that can honestly be called 
criminal. People are in crime because they 
have not the full equipment for life, and are 
mentally and nervously defective. If the 
types can be separated and studied, it may 
be found that prisons for women need not 
exist. A community with church, stores, 
etc., where they may be happy and self- 
supporting may serve better. The pace the 
world sets is too great, and they break and 
go to pieces under the strain. In closing, 
Mrs. Hodder urged the support of House 
Bill 133 (hearing on March 12), and saqwesod Nae 
the questions of her interested audience. 
M. R. — Secretary. 
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February 14. and* 15: 
evening public worship was conducted by : 
Rev. J. C. Duncan of Clinton, assisted by 
Rev. E. F. Hayward of Chicopee. Rev. 
S. R. Maxwell preached on ‘’'The New Pa- 
triotism,”’ the thought being that if we must 
fight for our country, it should be in the 
spirit in which Jesus cleansed the temple. 
On ‘Thursday morning after devotional 
service conducted by Rev. W. L. Walsh of 
Billerica, Judge Jonathan Smith recounted 
the history of the Conference during its 
fifty years’ existence. As the address was 
printed in the local newspaper of Worcester 
County and will probably be preserved in 
pamphlet form, it is sufficient to say that 
Judge Smith called attention to two significant 
tendencies of the past twenty-five years, the 
tendency to longer pastorates, and the more 
efficient business organization of the churches. 
With reference to the first tendency the 
speaker said: “‘In his historical address 
twenty-five years ago Mr. Phineas Ball said 
the average length of pastorates in this Con- 
ference was less than four years, but he did not 
include those of Dr. Bartol and Rev. George 
S. Ball. For the past twenty-five years the 
average is nine and six-tenths years... . 
A long ministry is always a good ministry, but 
the short one is of little value to church or 
people.” After the historical address the 
following former ministers in the Conference 
spent an hour in Conference reminiscences: 
Rey. E. F. Hayward, Chicopee; Rev. L. G. 
Wilson, Boston; Rev. Isaac Porter, Sher- 
born; and Rev. E. A. Horton, chaplain of 
the Massachusetts Senate. Mr. Hayward 
emphasized the devotion of Judge Smith to 
the Conference. 

The next address was on “‘The New Age”’ 
by Rev. A. S. Garver. Mr. Garver em- 
phasized the importance of liberty and 
democracy and appealed to the churches to 
guard well these treasures which had been 
bought at a great price. 

In the closing address Dr. S. A. Eliot said 
that under the principle of liberty in religion 
these free churches had succeeded in elimi- 
nating fear, superstition, ecclesiasticism, and 
sectarianism. He doubted, however, if 
liberty and democracy are to be the notes of 
the new age. Before these are achieved 
autocracy must be overthrown. All the 
forces in church and state are reactionary, 
and the time has come for us to battle for 
the things in which we believe. 

In his annual report the secretary spoke 
of changes in the personnel of the ministry, 
explained the publicity campaign of the 


church in Clinton, and recommended that — 


the Conference directors should consider 
securing a publicity agent. ‘The treasurer’s 
report showed a balance of $480.52. The 


credential committee reported an attendance 


of seventeen ministers, one hundred and 


seven delegates, and two hundred and ig: 
sixty-one visitors representing twenty-five 


churches. Thanks were extended to the — 


Clinton church for its abundant ss enh , 


Inn and_ bungalows, Medo “Me. 
island a bd coast. he woods, one ids, 


the First ites shifty ‘ linton, Bl 


J. G. Faxon, Fitchburg; treasurer, 
is He ‘Dewey, | Jr., Worcester; secretary, 
; Duncan, Clinton; directors: 
F. v. ee Grafton; Mrs. A: P. Rugg, 
Worcester; J. Ward Healey, Leominster; 
Mrs. C. C. Stone, Clinton; Herbert M. 
Hazelton, Marlboro; FE. M. Slocombe, Wor- 
cester; missionary council: J. C. Kent, 
Northboro; E. H. Brenan, Ware; H. L. 
Pickett, . Hudson; president and secretary 


ex officiis. James C. Duncan, Secretary. 
Churches. 
CINCINNATI, Onto.—First Congrega- 


tional Church, Rev. George R. Thayer and 
Rey. Alson H. Robinson: The general sub- 
ject of the regular series of vesper services 
for the year 1917, will be ‘‘ Poets and Proph- 
ets of the Great War.’ For the most 
part these addresses will deal with the mes- 


sages of contemporary writers who have |. 


been able to give us some compensation for 
the ills and agonies which beset our genera- 
tion. This is the programme as announced 
for six Sundays, beginning March 4: “Alan 
Seeger—Poet and Soldier of the French 
Legion,” Dr. Thayer; Romain Rolland’s 
“Above the Battle,’’ Mr. Robinson; David 
Starr Jordan’s ‘‘Philosophy of Hope,’’ Dr. 
Thayer; John Masefield’s “Gallipoli,” Mr. 
Robinson; Robert Bridges’ “The Spirit of 
Man,” Dr. Thayer; ‘Easter—H. G. Wells’ 
“Mr. Britling Sees It Through,” Mr. Robin- 
son. ‘These services will be followed by a 


social hour in the Thornton Room. All 


persons who attend are cordially invited 
to accept this hospitality. 


DUNKIRK, N.Y.—Adams Memorial 
Church, Rev. H. J. Adlard: The fact that 
Rev. William Sunday is holding an eight- 
weeks campaign in the adjacent city of 
Buffalo has given a special opportunity to 


_ present, by contrast, the liberal faith. In 


February, a revival of a reasonable religion 
has been held, with the four following topics 


- well advertised, and over a column of matter 


in the local paper: “Billy Sunday versus 
Jesus of Nazareth,’’ “Have the Unitarians 
any Religion?’’ ‘“‘Billy Sunday’s Hell,” and 
“The Ultimate Test of Religion.” With 
one exception, the same subjects have been 
treated in the Fredonia Opera House. Last 
Sunday evening at the latter place well over 
two hundred people were present, includ- 


' ing people from six other outlying places, 


who had come by trolley-car, even twelve 
miles. The Fredonia movement tends to 
be not merely a successful local service, but 
it has a leavening influence through Chau- 
- tauqua County. Additions are ever being 
made to a splendid mailing list. On the last 


‘Sunday of the month one definite tract is 


ted to each person as he leaves the 
ing. The pastor draws attention to 


lhe vader pas t with the request 
tath bine en 


PP hed Shy 


ras cata fo a bie up. the main 
its station, past the Unitarian 


is Le er; | churc ‘rom its old graveyard, to the fine 
7 Roe eraitie Brook- 


Colonial home of Mrs. C. D. Holmes, who 
entertained the Kingston Alliance March 1. 
The subject for discussion was “The Mission 
and War Relief.” If the Unitarian Alliances 
are, aS many ministers affirm, the backbone 
of many parishes, surely during this war they 
have also been the stanchest and most 


oy Ata aonitee ‘the War of 1812 ‘ads 
it necessary for wagons to traverse the 
country on Sundays and how the Post- 
_master-General at that period issued an 
, order that post-offices should be open for 
an hour on Sunday for distribution of in- 
| coming mail. Gen. Lafayette broke through 
the ironclad Puritan observance of Sunday 
by driving abroad on that day with two 
white horses instead of four, as a concession 


steadfast of friends in the relief of warjto the Puritan ideal of the Puritan Sunday. 


sufferers. The many stockings, bandages, 
compresses, and the like sent out by Mrs. 
Abby P. Jones of this Alliance branch was 
wonderful to learn of. Not less interesting 
was it to hear of the plans The Alliance is 
making to celebrate the two-hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the Kingston 
church, next November. The first appeal 
of Kingston to be recognized as a religious 
precinct separate from Plymouth was made 
on March 15, 1717. Therefore, on this date 
this month this first step in its religious 
history will be properly celebrated by special 
services in the Kingston church. 


PETERBORO, N.H.—The Congregational 
Society, Rev. George F. Patterson: The 
installation of Mr. Patterson, late of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., took place February 23. It was 
an event which will be long remembered, and 
was attended by practically the entire town. 
Among those who took part in the services 
were Rev. Louis C. Cornish and the vener- 
able pastor of the church in Sherborn, Rev. 
Isaac F. Porter. 


ScHENEcCTADY, N.Y.—AIll Souls Church, 
Rev. Addison Moore, D.D.: Dr. Moore’s 
sermons for March are Lenten addresses 
on Spirituality. The Sunday evening lect- 
ures will discuss The Morality of Nations 
evidenced by their Literature with the 


following topics: “‘England, ‘The Ancient 
Mariner,’ Coleridge”’; “‘France, ‘La Morte,’ 
Octave Feuillet’”; ‘‘Russia, ‘Crime and 
Punishment,’ Dostoievski’’ “Germany, 


‘Parsifal,’ Folklore and Wagner.” 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass.—Church of the 
Unity, Rev. A. P. Reccord: The year book 
of this well-organized society has just been 
issued, and shows that all its work is in 
flourishing condition. During the year 
twenty-two persons have united with the 
church. The Sunday-school, under its ex- 
cellent superintendent, has had a good year. 
The Alliance, which is twenty-three years 
old, has one hundred and fifty-nine mem- 
bers. Its social service committee has been 
instrumental in securing the appointment 
of a woman police officer, the first in the 
history of the city. The Drama League, 
the latest organization, has had three suc- 
cessful meetings. Its object is to interest 
its members in the study and presentation 
of the drama. One or more plays are read 
in character at each meeting, without cos- 
tumes or scenery. 


Wasuincton, D.C.—All Souls Unitarian 
Church, Rev. U. G. B. Pierce: Declaring 
that “the almighty dollar, whatever its 
other effects upon American life, battered 
the first dent in the wretched Sunday of the 


| Puritans,” Miss Helen Nicolay outlined be- 


fore the Women’s Alliance ‘‘The Influence 
ie Liberal Thought on American Life.” 


: =I sty, told how the closing of doors 


‘She recounted many of the rigid New Eng- 
land religious rules, telling how a school- 
master, after a four-hour school day, told 
his pupils: ‘‘There now will be a prayer- 
meeting, and those who wish to. lie down 
in eternal torment may go—others will 
stay.’ “The craving for amusement drove 
the Yankee mind to many marvellous sub- 
terfuges,’’ she continued. ‘‘The first plays 


were described as moral ‘lectures, the early 
circus was permitted under the guise of an 


ANTED.—At Unitarian parsonage, Bernardston, 
Mass., a man and wife to do work of household for 

small family. Man to look after garden and automobile, 
with time for outside work. Comfortable and convenient 
home for right parties. Applyto Rev. Margaret B. Barnard. 


LAP*® OF SEVENTEEN YEARS’ EXPE- 
RIENCE as organist and choir director. N. E. 
Conservatory training. Available for position at once. 
Suburban town near Arlington preferred. Address Mrs, 
Alma W. Allen. 16 Woodland Street, Arlington, Mass. 


All we ask for this 
White Voile Waist is 
$2.00 


We have waists for $3.50, $5.00, $10.00, 
and $20.00 on up to $35.00. Our idea 
in advertising this waist at $2.00 is not to 
make money, but to let you know that 
you can waist here without waste and 
at any price you wish to pay. Let us 
show how extremely well you look in 
one of our waists. We sell dresses, too. 


WALTER M. HATCH & CO. 


148 Tremont at West STREET 


Please patronize our advertisers, 


ee, educational exhibit: “The Patians came 
here to find freedom, then proceeded to 
; suppress the thing they wandered half round 


the globe to acquire. More than one man 
fled back to England to find the liberty 
denied him in Massachusetts.” Miss Flor- 
-—~——s ence ‘Spofford, reading a paper on the same 


subject, dealt especially with early denomi- 
“ae national differences. On March 9 Miss Mary 
a8 A. Kirkup and Miss Ellen Hale will address 
|< The Alliance on “‘The Liberal Movement in 


3 Art,” and April 12 Rev. Abraham M. Rih- 
a bany will talk on “The Wise Men of the East 
___ and the Wise Men of the West.” 

% Personal. 

=| Rev. Dr. Samuel A. Eliot was elected one 
ie of the directors-at-large of the Religious 


Education Association at its recent meeting 
+e in Boston. 


7b Rev. Miles Hanson of El Paso, Tex., has 
come to Boston to preach for two Sundays 
at the First Church in Roxbury. On March 
4 he preached very acceptably and next Sun- 
day he is to preach again. On Friday he is 
aye to have the King’s Chapel service. 


as Mrs. Clara B. Beatley addressed the 

“ . Lowell Alliance at its last meeting, reading 

iy a paper on “The History of the Church of 
the Disciples.’’ It contained her poem read 
at the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of the church. 


Rev. Louis C. Cornish, secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association, preached 
: in the First Church, Philadelphia, March 4; 
; on Monday, the 5th, assisting in the instal- 
- ation of Rev. John I. Einspein as pastor 
of the Unitarian church of Norfolk, Va., and 

on March 6 speaking in Newport News. 


wa 
* Rev. William I. Lawrance, secretary of 
a; the Department of Religious Education, 
= will be in the Middle West from March 11 to 
28, preaching and speaking at Buffalo, Erie, 
a Meadville, Cleveland, Canton, Columbus, 
- Dayton, and Syracuse. On March 26 he 
preaches the sermon at the Meadville Con- 
ference in Buffalo. The general subject of 
sh ' his other addresses will be ‘“‘ Things to Con- 
Sie cern us in Connection with Sunday-school 
Work.” 
ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
t tarian Association :— 
Alveady acknowledged . 30.0. e,0%..00000800-05 4 $25,033.23 
Feb. 1. Mrs. George F. Richardson, Lowell, . 
’ DA BUSS. «ony ie' a etwas asa s,sayote eet 25.00 
1. Society in Beverly, Mass.. 210.00 
1. Society in St. Paul, Minn.. a 104.20 
, 3. Society in Sudbury, Mass.. , 15.00 
3- Sudbury, Mass., Branch Women’s 
iance 5.00 
- 5. Hamburgh, N.Y., Branch Women’s 
ance. 10.00 
5. Barneveld, N. 
iance. 2,00 
5. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, Pa.. 100.00 
5. Society in Westford, Mass.. 70.00 
6. Fourth Church, Brooklyn, NY., 
ALCON] 5... herd strsintele niece tie births 3.50 
6. Mrs. George B. Dewson, Milton, 
RGB ed aS a) fori Be ocap os <ptare GRE 50.00 
6. George B. Dewson, Milton, Mass... 50.00 
6. Mrs. William O. Wise, St: Albans, 
~ WEI. GAG tT SE: TSS 10,00 
6. Society in Stoneham, Mass.. 11.72 
VB aaa H. Johnson, Cambridge, 
Pe ae orton maton 100,00 
7. Society 3 im: Aver Masaret ses ca ois 20.00 
7. First Parish, Brookline, 
Branch Women’s Ba 50.00 
| 7. Society in Pepperell, M 13.00 
7. Miss Eliza C. Post, Bosthit, Mass.,. a 10.00 
8. First Church, Providence, RL, 
Branch Women’s Alliance. ..... 100.00 
‘ 8. Wheeling, W. Va., — Women’s 
: ; ~ Alliance. PR esr SOOT TOP : 5.00 
5 9. Society in Denver, Gal nteaseck 2 25.00. 
Fs, 


27. 


27- 
27. 


z Séelaty i in “Meadville, ‘Parse Bae 
- Pomona, Cal., 


, Kansas City, Mo., 


N.Y 
. All Souls’ Church 


. Victoria, B.C., Branch Women’s 


. Portland, Ore., 
. Miss Elizabeth A. Cotton, Brook- 


. Mrs. Madeling Evans White Hoyt, 


Chillicothe, Ohio. 5. ....%...... 
F..0. Wellcome, Yarmouth, Me.. 


: Samuel ic Derby, Columbus, Ohio, 
. Andover, N.H., Branch Women’s 


Alliance 
. King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., ad- 


Gtuionalapeastide ete! PEs kle. oe 


. Society in East Lexington, Mass.. 
. Groton, Mass., Branch "Women’s 


(Militaria te sr... usta. | 


. Geo. H. Barnes, Roxobel, N.C.. 
Tete W. 


Bracken, Boston, 


Branch Women’s 


é wank Hahman, Altoona, Pa.. 
. Society in Harrietta, Mich.. 


Sherborn, Mass., Branch Women’s 
Alliance. . : 


. North Society, Salem, Mass. 
. King’s 


Chapel, Boston, 


“Mass., “ 
additional. . 


. Ladies’ Benevolent Association of - 


the First Church, Buffalo, N.Y.. 


. Brockton, Mass., Branch Women’s 


Alliance. . 


. Norfolk Branch Women’s ; Alliance, 


Dorchester, Mass.............. 


. Society in Newburyport, Mass.. 
. First Parish, Portland, Me.. 
- Edmonton, Alberta, Branch Wo- 


men’s Alliance. 
Westminster Branch Women’s Al- 
liance, Providence, R.I. JOM 


. A Friend, New York, N.V........ 
. Society in Manchester, Mass 
. Unity Church Branch Women’ s 


Alliance,Worcester, Mass.. 


. Henry E. Bothfeld, Boston, Mass... 
. New Orleans, La., 


Branch Wo- 
men’s Alliance 


. Rev. ee H. “Ww hitmore, “Brook- 


line, 


. Marietta, *Ohio, Branch Women’s 


Alliance. . Re Cope | 
“Branch Wo- 
men’s Alliance. 


. Sunday School, Society. in Win- 


chendon, Mass... 


: jae Lucia W. Shead, Eastport, 
3 Society i in Hanford, Cal. ate 


Miss Mary W. Simpkins, ‘Jamaica 
Plain, Mass. . 


. First Church, Salem, Mass.. 
. Society in Omaha, Neb... aks: -gane 
. Society in Neponset, Mass........ 
. M. O. Reeves, Columbus, Ind.. 

5 — H. 


Hedge, Brookline, 


Roxbury, Mass., 


PRN EIGERD. "2's ae sin ee us Save ee oe 


. New South Church, Boston, Mass., 
3 Indianapolis, Ind., 


Branch Wo- 
_men’s aa asin OF A SER) prerely 


Allian: 
. First "Cham in Roxbury, ae 


AREER So), fa: 2 5 ojs,. Mine ee 
Branch Women’s 


MPIPV IER SS OF 15 on so vineceies onsale 


. Malden, i. Branch Women’s 


Alliance 
. Society in Cleveland, Ohio. . 
. Meee Mass., Branch Women’s 


“ Sodiete in eae Mass.. 


4 Toe Ont., Branch Women’s 
. Fresno, Cal., “Branch Women’s Al- 


ATID wht AAs» o (00:5 «43 Detale SEN 


. Society in Griswold, Ia........... 
. Society in Lexington, Mass. . 
i Bee C. Preston, Armada, Mich... 


’ Secety in Leominster, Mass.. 
. First ae hiceh, Philadelphia, Pa. <1 


Branch Women’s Alliance. ..... 


eee I Se A 2 
. Society in Omaha, Neb.. 
. All Moss. Sunday School, Roxbury, 


Society in ee N.H.. 

Society in Sharon, Mass....... me 
Associate Members.............+ 
sae” Sie Beponset, bee: nade 


\The Societ for Helping stitute 
Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904. : 


. Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self-" 
suppporting and able to retain her infant in her personal [sete | 
care. ‘ 

Works without an Institution. Personal friendship, — 
advice and careful supervision have availed during forty 
years to save the lives of thousands of infants and enabled ~ 
thousands of mothers to lead a self-respecting, upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for years. 

Not intended for the depraved, the feeble minded or. 
those requiring Institutional care. 

President: Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 
Secretary: Miss L. Freeman Clarke. 

Re hates Mrs. Bertram Greene (Louise Adéle Greene), © 4 
382 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass 

Agent, Miss E. M. LOCKE, 276 Tremont Stes 
Boston, Mass. 

For Reports and Booklets giving further information in 
regard to the work, address the Secretary, Miss L. Freeman 
Clarke. 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, Mass. 


Deaths. 


JOSEPHINE HASKINS DICKMAN. 


Gone—yet thou didst not takefromearth | 
Thy boundless sympathy, thy faith serene, - 
And all my life is fairer for thy mirth. 
Heaven was in thy loving, Josephine. » 


So close hast thou endeared thyself to me 
Not even death can take thee over far, 
Knowing the veil of precious mystery 
Was lifted by thy parting aw revoir. 


* The radiance of thy spirit shines anew _ 
Like an aureola above thy face: 
Love guides my soul, thy aw revoir is true, 
Beloyéd, linger in some hallowed place. 
ELMABETH FRENCH FISKE. 
PETERSHAM, Mass. 


Church Anoberieersiatel 


FIRST CHURCH, Eliot Square, Roxbury. Rev. Dr. 
De Normandie, Pastor Emeritus. Sunday-schoolat 10A.M. 
Morning service at 11. Dr. De Normandie will preach. 


FIRST PARISH (1630), Meeting-House- Hill, Dor- 
chester. Rev. Roger Sawyer Forbes, the minister, will 
preach. Morning serviceat11A.M. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 
/Church school at 9.45 A.M. Vesper service at 4 P.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Ministers, Rev, Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. 
Mr. Brown will preach. Vesper service at 4 0’clock. Mr. 2 
Snow will preach, Service daily at 12 M, 


CAMBRIDGE, FIRST CHURCH (Unitarian), Harvard 
Square. Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., and Rev. 
Frederick M. Eliot, ministers. Morning service at 11 fai 
Dr. Crothers will preach. Sunday-school at roA.M. 
class at 11 A.M. Evening service at 7.45. Mr. Eliot rn i 
preach. Subject, “The Doctrine of the Incarnation: the 
Revolt against Fate.” 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. The minister 
will preach. Church school at 9.45 A.M. Vesper service © 
(all seats free) at 4 P.M. The minister will preach. tinh 
week organ recital on Wednesday at 5. The church is open 
every day from 9 until 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON Baer, corner of | 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, 
minister. Sunday-school at 9.15 A.M. Morning service at 
4s .30. The minister will preach. The church is opendaily ~ 
rom 9 to 5. 


CHURCH OF THE ered pas. 


corner’ of — 


3.00] Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Rev. Abraham, M. 
83%00 | Rihbany, minister. Disciples Senet at 9.45 A.M. aoe 
Service Classat ro.t5 AM. “Fund ament: t= les of the © 
5.oo| New Era,” Mr. Edward E. Allen. Kindergarten and — 
»| Primary at rr A.M. Church service at 1x A.M. ; 
2.00 | by the minister. Subject, ae ol Together for Good, a 
10.00 | Disciples Guild at 4 p.m. ts are free and a a 
292.00 | invitation is extended to the rte Take Chestnut 7 
5.00 | (Ipswich Street) car to Jersey Street. al 
50.00 
200.00 : Predict 
sane SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649) M 
50.00 Beacon Street and Audubon Circle 
aoa Samuet R. MaxweE., Minister 
oes : 9.45 am. Church 
epee 11.00 se ere al Vv ice : 
32.52 5.00 P.M. Se Oe 
25.00 BK 


— 


From the old days of chivalry comes the story of the young prince, newly knighted, 


_ who was hard-pressed in battle. 
“Let the young man win his spurs.” 


worthy of his knighthood. 


The Young People’s Religious Union is twenty-one years of age. 
P worthy by its fidelity to Unitarian ideals and the ardor of its youthful enthusiasms. 


a 


THE - YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION 


The king, instead of sending him immediate help, said, 
It was a severe test, but the prince proved himself 


It has proved itself 
It 


has rendered notable service in the field of our missionary activities. 


The Union-is asking for $25,000 from churches and individuals. 
It is not asking that its work be made easier but made larger. 
more efficient service among young people. : 


It has won its spurs. 
It desires to render even 


The money should be contributed, for THE 


LIFE OF OUR FUTURE CHURCH DEPENDS UPON THE YOUNG PEOPLE OF 


“TO-DAY: 


A TOTAL OF $160,000 BEFORE. MAY Ist, 


1917, IS OUR GOAL 


GIVE PROMPTLY AND GIVE GENEROUSLY 


Send contributions to Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treas., 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


. Society in St. Cloud, Minn.. 
Milton, Mass., Branch Women’s 


5.00 


AMMAN Ci ae oo fe) es Fs Hass wel 50.00 
28. Fourth ech? Brooklyn, N.Y., 
EAREIO TEE rete ok ain ars Seas cles a 5.00 
: 28. Northfield, Mass., Branch Women’s 
(ey ee ee ee 5.00 
28. Second: Parish, am, ciara 25.00 
28. Society i in Bath, N.H.: 5.00 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. 
Feb. 2. Sunday School, Wollaston, Mass.. 22.90 
7. First Church School, Buffalo, N. Y., 12.50 
7. Channing Religious Society of 
PRC WEE ON ge MA I aa orcra, no cs</ige's ow n'es 23.20 
14. First Church School, Buffalo, N.Y., 
iin) Sy Sea ge 9 ane ae 3-10 
16. New Bedford, Mass., Branch Wo- 
men’s nt eae ee OS 10.00 
23. Sunday School, Natick, Mass...... 3.00 
23. Sunday School; Butte, ‘Mont...... 3.00 
24. Follen st id School, East Lexing- 
ROMS Shee! .cs «bauer cep «2% v0 5.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
_ DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 
Feb. 21. Sunday School, Haverhill, Mass... . 4.00 
26. Sunday Sch hool, H udson, Mass... 10.00 
27. Sunday School, Sitetoe D. C.. 13.25 
28. Sunday School) Mendon, Mass... 1.50 
FOR OCEAN POINT, ME., CHAPEL, 
Feb. 12. Through Editorial Secretary...... 150.00 


$31,346.53 
Henry M. WiuaMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


“Wihning Hi His Spurs.” . 


. When the Young People’ 's Religions Union 
was organized there were a good many 

7! people who regarded it as an experiment,— 
and, in the minds of some people, it still is. 
But in reality the experimental stage is past; 


ce to the Unitarian denomination, 
i: ‘has come when it deserves 


the young people in the Unitarian churches 
and fosters their loyalty to their own 
churches and to the great principles for 
which our churches unitedly stand. Ever 
since the organization of the national Union 
in 1896, it has worked faithfully in the ful- 


filment of its duty to the Unitarian move-. 
ment. 
Unitarians who are keenly alive to the 


future of our denomination realize that a 
great deal depends upon the work of our 
Unitarian young people. To whatever ex- 
tent we fail to keep our own young people 
in our churches, to that extent our whole 
movement is seriously weakened. We need 
not only the young people of to-day as the 
nucleus for the church of the future, but 
we need their spirit of youth, their capacity 
of loyalty to, and enthusiasm for, our ideals. 
As a denomination we need very seriously 
an increased activity in work among our 
Unitarian young people. 

The young people themselves who are 
organized together in the Union have, year 
by year, done a valuable work along just 
these lines. But to leave the financial 
responsibility for this work to the young 
people themselves is unwise and unfair. 
The proposition which was made a few 
years ago by the Young People’s Religious 
Union, that an endowment fund of $30,000 
be raised, showed sagacity and foresight. 
At the beginning of this year $25,000 of 
the fund had not yet been raised; and this 
sum is included in the united financial cam- 
paign of this year. The income of this fund 
is to be devoted to field work among young 
people. 

The Young People’s Religious Union has 


ation. ‘The | justified its right to a place in our denomina- 
eS the organization_ of | tional activities by the fidelity of its purpose, 


the continuity of its effort, and its loyalty 
to Unitarian ideals. With great courage 
the young people themselves have faced 
the problems of their work and its financial 
responsibilities. A survey, not of the entire 
history of the organization, but of only the 
last ten years, gives us some impressive 
facts. For the support of this work our 
young people have raised by fairs over 
$8,700. Besides this they have made con- 
tributions in cash of over $4,600 for the 
general work of the national Union. For 
field work and for specific objects they have 
contributed $1,000 more. Summing up 
their various financial undertakings it is 
significant that they have raised over $17,000 
for denominational work. 

The Union has maintained its organiza- 
tion with lines extending over the entire 
country, has done a notable work of publi- 
cation, and has rendered valuable mission- 
ary service to the denomination as a whole. 
As an appropriate form of activity it has 
sustained work in college town churches 
and has contributed $2,800 for the work of 
“Student Assistants’? and other denom- 
inational missionary work. 

The complete report of this decade of 
loyal denominational work is impressive. 
The young people are not now asking that 
any part of the responsibilities which they 
assume be lifted from their shoulders, but 
they desire to enlarge the work which they 
are already doing, and they properly ask 
that the denomination provide the organi- 
zation with larger funds for this work. The 
$25,000 which they ask, to add to the en- 
dowment fund before May 1, should be con- 
tributed by churches and individuals. ‘This 
is their modest share in this campaign for 
$160,000 


‘cough, Annie! 


Pleasantrics, 


“There must be some mistake in 
my examination marking. I don’t think I 
deserve an absolute zero.’’ Inspector: 
“Neither do I, but it is the lowest mark I am 
allowed to give.” 


Student: 


The sad-looking man at the corner table 
had been waiting a long time for his order. 
Finally his waiter approached and, with a 
flourish, said, ‘‘ Your fish will be coming in a 
minute or twonow, sir.’ —The sad man looked 
interested. ‘‘Tell me,’ he said, ‘‘what bait 
are you using?’’—Harper’s Magazine. 


A certain well-built professor happened to 
pass two men carting flour, and overheard 
this conversation: ‘‘Say, Bill, who’s that?”’ 
“That’s the professor what’s staying here,” 
was Bill’s reply; “‘they say as how he’s very 
learned.””’ ‘“‘What a spoiled man,” rejoined 
the other. “‘I never in my life see’d such a 
back for a sack of flour.” 


Ashley entered the employment-agency 
office hurriedly, barely pausing to wipe the 
perspiration from his brow. ‘‘Have you a 
cook who will go to the country?” he 
quiestioned anxiously. The manager turned 
and opened a door leading into the adjoining 
room, and called out, ‘“‘Is there anybody 
here who’ would like to spend a day in*the 
country?’’—Harper’s Magazine. 


In Dr. Timothy Dwight’s early days, 
when he was a proctor at Yale, he was called 
out of his room by some midnight escapade. 
He was obliged as a matter of duty to pursue 
the disturbers, and with his long legs he soon 
found himself gaining rapidly. Thereupon 
a solemn voice rang out suddenly into the 
night: ‘‘Gentlemen, if you don’t run a little 
faster, I shall be obliged to overtake you!”’ 


A train parted in the middle and the 
communication cord snapped also, the end 
of it striking an old lady on the bonnet. 
“What is the matter?’’ she exclaimed. ‘‘Oh, 
the train has broken in two,” replied a gentle- 
man who sat in the next seat. “I should 
say so,” responded the old lady, looking at 
the broken cord. ‘‘Did they suppose a thin 
bit of string like that would hold the train 
together?”’ 


At the movies an old couple sat through a 
picture that included a cattle ‘‘round-up”’ 
in which the dust rose in clouds from the 
parched ground. The old lady began to 
cough, and her husband nudged her: ‘‘ Don’t 
Can’t you see you're dis- 
turbing the other folks?”’ His wife looked 
at him apologetically over her handkerchief, 
smothering a spasm. ‘‘I can’t help it, 
Ephraim. Dust always tickles my throat!” 
Everybody's Magazine. 


A student assistant at the Public Library, 
was accosted by a primly dressed, middle- 
aged woman who said that she had finished 
reading the last of Laura Jean Libby’s 
writings and that she would like something 
just-as good. The young assistant, unable 
for the moment to think of Laura Jean 
Libby’s equal, hastily choosing a book, 
offered it to the applicant, saying, ‘“‘ Perhaps 
you would like this, ‘A Kentucky Cardinal.’”’ 
“No,” was the reply, ‘“‘I don’t care for 
theological works.” ‘But,’ explained the 
kindly assistant, with needless enthusiasm, 
“this cardinal was a bird!” ‘That would 
not recommend him to me,” said the woman 
as she moved away in search of a librarian 
who would be a better judge of character 
as well as of Laura Jean Libby’s peers.— 
Harper's, 


EDW ARD. A. ANDREWS - 

REAL ESTATE “AND INSURAN CE 

Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. — 
i near the College a iain 


~~ ye = 


Brassieres 
For Every Occasion 


50c; 75c; $1.00; $1.50; 
$2.00; $2.50; $3.00; $3.50 and $5.00 


Palmer’s Corset Store 
(ONE. STORE ONLY) 


52 Winter Street 
Boston, Mass. 


“Choisa” Ceylon 


1 LB. 
CANISTERS 
65 CENTS 


1-2 LB, 
CANISTERS 
35 CENTS 


Packed in parchment-lined 1 lb. and } Ib. canisters 


We invite comparison with other Teas of 
the same or higher price 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 


BOSTON BROOKLINE 


re “SYSTEM \f 


Of Underground RefuseDisposal - 4 

- Keeps your - garbage out of sight 

on oe und, away from the cat, 
typhoid fly, —~ 

pens with foot. Hands never ts 


- tou 


Se 


Underground cane ) 
“sand Refuse Receivers 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and ov) 


LYNN iTS 


Pty sa paT.oFF 


waste in house or GARAGE 

Our Underground Earth 
Closet means freedom from 
polluted water. 
pj, Look for our Trade Marks 
3) Inuse12 yrs. It paystolookusup. 
4 Solddirect. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


BRETT'S 


WEDDING 
CARDS 


Catrol Ponsand Iriiting 
ford Sul Gvende 


3OBROMFIELD ST.~BOSTON - 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL - 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. 
| Write for circulars. — 

West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 

FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 

ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 


33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Wel!-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low 
charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H 


Danforth School 


Framingham, Mass. 


The country life school 
for young boys 


James CuEsTER Frace, A.B. 
Head Master 


The Christian Register School Bureau ~ 


PARENTS 


Expert advice freely given to parents 
regarding day and boarding schools for 
both boys and girls. 

Write the Christian Register School Bureau 


| 972 Conerzss Sr., Boston, Mass. 


—— 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS .. 
A school with general and college courses which equips for social duties while furnishin 


a liberal, practical education. 


arts course. Gymnasium, tennis, horseback riding, swimming. 
lectures, recitals, theatres, etc. 


afford privileges of opera, 

SCHOOL OF HOUSECRAFT, on plan of En 
poise in household management. 
under trained teachers 


English, Modern Languages, Art, Music. Full househol 


enough to city to 
develops efficiency and 


Close 
27t 
h schoo! 


Resident pupils in separate house conduct household * 


5 Bs 


JOHN MACDUFFIE, Ph.D., MRS. JOHN MACDUFFIE, A.B., Frincipelay ; 


Please patronize our advertisers. —_— 
See ee Mero 4 bee 


